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PREFACE 

I count myself fortunate in being numbered among 
the members of The Ancient and Honorable Order of 
Peerless Pedestrians and Peripatetic Perambulators. 
In their good fellowship I hav* tramped many a mile, 
and some of the experiences of these walks are herein 
recorded. To my comrades of the Order, this book 
is dedicated as a token of the author's regard. 

Lest any should suspect that the boys in the story are 
identical with the Peerless Pedestrians, I hasten to 
assure my readers that Luther, Harold, Cadwallader, 
and the others are not intended to represent any par- 
ticular boys. 

Portions of the narrative have been given in dra- 
matic form by the boys of the Junior Gym at Puritan 
Congregational Church, the play being called "The 
Testing of Cadwallader." 

The camp to which the Crimson Ramblers directed 
their course, while only an imaginary assembly, is 
nevertheless modeled after Camp Wildmere, located 
on Long Lake, Harrison, Maine. Portions of the de- 
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scriptive section of the 1909 camp booklet are quoted 
in Chapter VIII. Camp Wildmere is under the ca- 
pable management of Irving L. Woodman, Ph. B., 
Assistant Headmaster of the Riverdale School, New 
York City, to whom I make grateful acknowledgement 
of his kind permission to use Camp Wildmere a$ a 
model. 

Warren L. Eldred. 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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The Crimson Ramblers 

CHAPTER I 

THE FIRST PAIR 

S he badly hurt, sir ? " 

Luther Hamilton's voice betrayed his anx- 
iety as he asked the question. 
The man in the long linen coat did not at once reply, 
but continued his ministrations to the boy who lay 
prostrate upon the ground. At length he replied 
gravely, " I'm afraid he is. He does not respond to 
treatment as I had hoped, and the fact that he has 
not regained consciousness may be an indication of 
serious trouble. However, it is difficult to learn the 
extent of his injuries out here in the darkness. Let's 
get him up to my office. Then we can tell better what 
the trouble is." 

As he spoke, Doctor Robertson gently raised the limp 
form, and carried it over to a small motor car which 
stood near. Luther followed in silence, aiding as best 

1 
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he could while the doctor placed the injured boy on the 
cushioned seat Then the power was turned on, and 
the physician's car sped forward at a rate that would 
have terrified any belated travelers, but the road was 
deserted, and Doctor Robertson knew every inch of the 
way, so he saved each possible moment for the benefit 
of the unconscious boy at his side. 

Very soon the car was stopped before a house where 
a single light was visible, and as quickly as possible 
the wounded lad was borne inside, and laid upon a 
couch, while the physician applied restoratives and 
sought to revive his patient to consciousness. 

Not a word had been spoken by either of the two 
anxious watchers, since Doctor Robertson had an- 
nounced his fears of 6erious injury. Now he was the 
first to speak: 

44 How was he hurt ? " he asked without looking up 
from the couch. 

"He fell and struck his head/' Luther replied 
with some embarrassment. 

" Does he live in the neighborhood ? " 

" No sir. He is one of the fellows in St. Dunstan's 
School." 

"Ah, you don't tell me! What was he doing 
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prowling around at this time? It's long past mid- 
night ! " 

" He had a telegram, sir, saying that he was wanted 
immediately at home. There is a trolley down at 
twelve thirty-four, and he was trying to catch that 
one." 

Doctor Robertson had lived near St. Dunstan's 
School for more than twenty years, and was not un- 
aware of the various pranks which students were wont 
to play under cover of darkness. The "telegram 
from home " had a somewhat familiar sound, and the 
doctor searched his memory for a possible explana- 
tion. For some minutes, he remained silent, and there 
was a note of cheerfulness in his voice when he an- 
nounced, " I think your friend is not as badly hurt as 
I had feared. His pulse is growing stronger, and his 
respiration is better. He has injured his head — a 
concussion of the brain, I think — but this may not 
prove serious. He will need to keep quiet for a while, 
but will be as well as ever after that. He will re- 
cover consciousness very soon," 

As if to fulfill this prophecy, the patient stirred 
slightly, and opened his eyes. He passed his hand 
weakly across his forehead, as though he would brush 
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away the confusion that clouded his brain and im- 
paired his sight. Then he closed his eyes with a 
gesture of weariness, and lay still, 

" He will sleep quietly, I think," the doctor said 
softly. " You would better leave him right here until 
morning, so that I can keep an eye on him. To-mor- 
row, — or, I should say, to-day " (glancing at the 
clock upon the mantel) " I will carry him back to the 
school. By the way, what is his name ? " 

"Curtis Wilson. And I am Luther Hamilton. 
I'm sure you are very kind, doctor. I don't know 
what we should have done if you hadn't come along 
just as you did. That road is awfully lonesome, and 
no one seemed to be anywhere in sight. After Wil- 
son fell, I tried to carry him, but he was too heavy. 
I didn't know where the nearest house was, and I 
hated to think of leaving him in order to hunt help, 
so I was in a terrible stew. Just then you came along. 
I don't believe I've ever been so glad to see anyone, al- 
though I didn't know you were a doctor. It certainly 
was a lucky thing that you came along just then, sir." 

Doctor Robertson smiled a little as he replied. u A 
fortunate thing, truly, though I cannot agree with 
you in considering it simply luck. Do you remember 
the story of little Ishmael ? " 
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Luther's eyes expressed his astonishment. " I 
don't think I ever read it," he said doubtfully. 

"It is the story of a mischievous boy in a bad 
scrape," continued the doctor. " He was brought 
through safely, and I've noticed that you fellows who 
get into trouble are generally taken care of, as he was. 
Better hunt up the story some time, and see if you 
agree with me." 

" Yes, sir, I will," Luther replied, as he rose to go. 
" Is there anything I can do, doctor ? It dpesn't seem 
quite right for me to go off now, and leave you to take 
care of 'Curtis all alone." 

"Do you think I am not able?" asked Doctor 
Robertson with a little laugh. 

" Oh no, sir ! " Luther protested. " I didn't mean 
that I meant that it seemed selfish in me to go off 
to bed. There might be something I could do, and 
it seems as if I were deserting Curtis. Don't you 
think so, Doctor ? " 

" No, Hamilton," replied the physician, " you have 
done your duty. The excitement makes you feel 
strong and wide-awake now, but you will soon grow 
very tired and drowsy. You would better get as 
much sleep as you can, then come in early in the morn- 
ing to inquire about the patient. You will find your 
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way quite easily, I think. If I dared to leave, I would 
take you up to school in my car." 

"Oh, don't think of it, Doctor, thank you all the 
same ! " cried Hamilton. " I can get back all right 
Good night, and thank you for your kindness." 

" Hamilton — Hamilton," the physician repeated to 
himself as he walked slowly back into his office, 
"Luther Hamilton — surely I have heard that name 
somewhere. Hm-m, I can't just place him. It seems 
to me — yes, I remember now. Doctor Prune spoke 
of him to me. He said that he had been warned to 
look out for him; that he was a bad boy, and would 
exert a harmful influence in the school. Well, I don't 
know. That may all be, but I liked his appearance 
first rate. I believe he can be worked up into the kind 
of boy that St, Dunstan's is proud of. I'm reason- 
ably certain that this pair were up to some mischief 
last night, but that will appear later. It isn't part of 
my work to probe for information along those lines. I 
mean to keep my eye on that Luther Hamilton and see 
how he develops," and he stopped by the couch where 
Curtis Wilson was now sleeping quietly. 

Doctor Prune was the Headmaster of St. Dunstan's 
School. His name was unfortunate, since it invited 
puns and jokes of various sorts, but the master was 
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highly respected for his justice and sanity, while hit 
skill in developing character and his breadth of schol- 
arship had won a more than local reputation. His 

parents had evidently aimed to inflict upon him a name 
distinguished and distinguishing enough to atone for 
the humble Prune, for they had borne him in triumph 
from the baptismal font duly christened Sennacherib 
Prune. Later, the name was adorned with several 
letters, expressive of the honor and respect which his 
scholarship had won — B.A., M.A., Ph.D., LL.D.— ■ 
but the student body never ceased to regard the name 
as a merry jest. 

St. Dunstan's School was situated on the west shore 
of the Hudson River, in the suburbs of the thriving 
little city of Dunstanburg. If this city be not found 
upon the maps, it need not prove them incorrect. 

The public school boys claimed that the school de- 
rived its name from the word dunce — an assertion 
always stoutly denied by loyal St. Dunstanites, and 
which generally brought severe punishment upon the 
assertor. 

For more than two-score years, the school had done 
its work of education and character-building. Its 
alumni had scattered to very many sections of the 
country, carrying with them the most vivid of mem- 
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oriel and the most vital testimonies to the strength 
and efficiency of the school Thus, students were re- 
cruited not only from local points, but from places 
decidedly remote. 

The fall term had commenced only a few days be- 
fore Doctor Robertson, returning from a late profes- 
sional call, discovered the two boys by the roadside 
and ministered to the injuries of Curtis Wilson. 



CHAPTER II 

THE WAR-PATH OF THE WOODEN INDIAN 

THE Dunstanburg High School was a severely 
plain building of brick and stone, boasting 
only a single adornment — a statue of Educa- 
tion or Knowledge or some other lady of this family, 
standing with outspread hands above the entrance. 
The thought in the mind of the sculptor had been to 
make the position of the figure emblematic of shower- 
ing scholastic gifts upon those who passed beneath, 
but the storms of many years had marred the expres- 
sion of benign dignity upon the placid face, and made 
the attitude of the statue suggest a pathetic plea for 
assistance. 

On the morning after the nocturnal mishap of Cur- 
tis Wilson, the students entering the High School 
grounds paused at the gate and stared in blank amaze- 
ment at Miss Education. Then small groups gathered 
in various places affording good views, and made re- 
marks decidedly disrespectful. At last, Miss Educa- 
tion had found a partner to share her solitude, and she 

9 
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was smiling happily at the pleasant change in her af- 
fairs. 

At her side, upon the narrow stone pedestal, a gar- 
ishly painted wooden Indian was precariously perched. 
His head rested lovingly upon her shoulder, and she 
clung to him with one of her stone arms in a fond em- 
brace. As if this spectacle were not sufficiently scan- 
dalous, the effect was exaggerated by a mask which 
effectually concealed her expression of stony indiffer- 
ence, and made her appear to smile happily as she 
gazed affectionately upon her dusky companion. 
Upon her head, she wore a surprising millinery cre- 
ation, the foundation of which was a peach basket, 
entwined with colored paper of dazzling brilliancy. 

It was discovered upon investigation that the Indian 
had been dragged from his reservation in front of a 
cigar store in the neighborhood. How he had been 
elevated to Miss Education's lofty perch was a mat- 
ter not satisfactorily explained when the High School 
boys reluctantly passed beyond the sight of the radiant 
vision through the door below. 

At the same time, in St. Dunstan's School, the usual 
exercises commencing the work of the day were being 
conducted. Before the students were dismissed to 
their several class-rooms, Doctor Prune stepped for- 
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ward, saying, " Before you pass out, I have a state* 
ment to make. I am informed that a — er — a cer- 
tain image, which stood upon one of our streets, was 
removed last night from its usual position, and placed 
elsewhere in such a manner as to reflect upon the self* 
respect of another school. The image was of far 
greater value to its owner than might be suspected, — 
its worth not being confined to the original cost of the 
article. I have been given to understand that two 
members of our school are suspected of being the 
perpetrators of this deed, and that these students were 
not in their rooms during a portion of the night 
They will report at my office immediately after these 
exercises have concluded. Failing in this, they must 
be prepared for a penalty more severe than is at pres- 
ent contemplated. You may now pass out to your 
classes." 

The interpretation of the Headmaster's guarded 
statements in some way seemed to be flashed about 
the school by its own system of " wireless " communi- 
cation, and at the first opportunity a general rush to- 
ward the High School resulted. Miss Education's 
position was so inaccessible that no successful attempt 
had yet been made to deprive her of her finery, her 
disguised expression, or her Indian consort, although 
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workmen were making preparations to restore order 
and dignity. The general sentiment in St. Dunstan's 
seemed to be that whoever arranged the affecting tab- 
leau had a resourceful mind and a genius for such 
matters. Eager efforts were made to place the re- 
sponsibility, but nothing definite could be learned. 

Luther Hamilton slept soundly after creeping 
stealthily into bed on the night of the accident. He 
had intended to rise early and call before breakfast 
at Doctor Robertson's, but only the last warning bell 
aroused him, leaving barely enough time for him to 
scramble into his clothes and hurry down to the din- 
ing hall. He glanced at the bed standing on the other 
side of the room, and reproached himself for having 
slept too late to inquire about his room-mate, but 
promised himself that he would take advantage of the 
first opportunity so to do. 

Doctor Prune's remarks at the opening exercises 
had been entirely unexpected as far as he was con- 
cerned, and he felt dismayed at the turn which events 
had taken. 

" What does he mean by saying that the Injun was 
valuable ? " he muttered as he passed slowly along the 
corridor. " It looked just like any other that's stuck 
out in front of cigar stores. Now I wonder how he 
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found out that we did it! I thought that we had 
covered our tracks without a break. I can under- 
stand about his knowing that we skipped out last night 
— Curt's smashed head explains that, but — well, 
we're in an awful scrape, I suppose. I generally get 
into some snarl when I try to do anything. The Doc- 
tor wants us to hike up to his study like Mary's little 
lamb, but I'm not going! If Curt was here and 
wanted to do it, I'd go up with him, but I can't do a 
thing now without dragging him in, and it would be 
low-down mean when he's sick. No, I'll wait and see 
what happens. What was it the Doctor said ? * Fail- 
ing in this, they must be prepared for a penalty more 
severe than is at present contemplated ' — seems to me 
that was it. Well, what can they do? They might 
fire us, I suppose, but I don't care! The folks at 
home — " He broke off his soliloquy suddenly to 
swallow a lump in his throat. Then he added less 
defiantly, " I guess I do care. I hope it won't come 
to that." 

He entered the class-room then, and strove to at- 
tract as little attention as possible to himself, but the 
hours dragged monotonously, and he was glad when 
classes were dismissed for luncheon. He hastily 
sought permission to leave the grounds, that he might 
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inquire about his injured room-mate, but the master 
in charge refused to grant his request, so Luther was 
compelled to return to his classes without knowledge 
of his friend's condition. 

It was a long, anxious, unhappy afternoon, but it 
came to an end finally, and he walked gloomily across 
the campus to his room in the freshman dormitory. 
As he opened the door, he was conscious of a slight 
noise within, and a voice asked, a bit faintly, " Is that 
you, Lute ? " 

" Why, Curt ! How are you feeling now ? " cried 
Luther, as he hastily dropped his books and walked 
over to Curtis' bedside. 

" Oh ! Fm all right, I guess. Only my head feels 
kind of funny, and it hurts if I try to sit up." 

"Then lie still. What can I do for you?" and 
Luther looked down sympathetically into the pale face. 

" Nothing just now, thank you. The doctor said 
to keep quiet, and I would be all right in a day or two/' 

"That's good! Well say, we— " but Luther 
checked himself just in time, remembering how un- 
wise it would be to let Curtis know of the unexpected 
result of their prank. " I mean, we'll be awfully glad 
to have you around again, Curt. Why, do you 
know — " 
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His speech was interrupted by a light tap upon the 
door, and when he opened it, Luther discovered one of 
the professors standing outside. 

" Are you Luther Hamilton ? " he asked. 
Yes, sir." 

Doctor Prune wishes to see you at once in his 
study/ 1 and the teacher passed on. 

" Now I'm in for it/ 1 Luther muttered gloomily. 
Then he turned back into the room and tried to speak 
cheerfully. "I've got to go out, Curt. You don't 
mind, do you ? " 

"No, I feel sleepy. Run along, and I'll take a 
nap." 

Luther, who had been in the school scarcely a week, 
dreaded the interview with the Headmaster, but there 
seemed no escape, and he could only hope for a merci- 
ful judgment of his case. 

" You sent for me, sir," he said as he was admitted 
to the small room which the Headmaster used as a 
sort of private office. 

" Yes, I desire to talk with you, Hamilton. Will 
you not be seated? I think you will find that chair 
comfortable." Doctor Prune did not look so terrify- 
ing at close range, and Luther's hopes rose as he took 
the chair indicated. 
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The Headmaster placed the tips of his fingers to- 
gether, and looked thoughtfully past Luther out of the 
window. "You are aware of our rule which pro- 
hibits students from leaving these grounds at night, 
are you not, Hamilton ? " he asked. 

" Yes, sir." 

"I think you will understand why such a rule is 
necessary. When a boy comes to us, we must assume 
the responsibility for his welfare which his parents 
would expect to sustain were he at home. We feel 
that a boy who leaves the grounds without permission 
is passing beyond our control, and is likely to be 
tempted into a course of action which his parents 
would regret. Hence, we try to make the evenings 
pleasant, hoping that our students will not desire to 
go off the grounds. Our study hour is over at eight. 
You will find a good library downstairs, furnished 
liberally with books and the best periodicals. Our 
assembly room is a place of good fellowship, where you 
may engage in various games, enlarge your acquaint- 
ance, and meet students and masters in a friendly and 
informal way. If you are fond of music, you will 
find our orchestra at work. If debating interests you, 
our Debating Society solicits your help. If literary 
work is what you seek, there is our school journal 
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which always needs contributions, and offers a place 
on the editorial board to those who distinguish them- 
selves in literary achievements. You are at liberty 
to invite any of the students to visit you in your own 
room or to call upon other students. If you want to 
get out-of-doors, you are encouraged to. walk or run 
about the campus. I have mentioned these matters in 
order to show you that we do not seek to impose rules 
for the sole purpose of limiting your freedom. We 
try to make our students happy, and ask them in return 
to observe such rules as we find it necessary to make. 
Do you think we are treating you with entire fairness 
in the policy I have just outlined ? " 

Luther was surprised. He had expected censure 
and punishment. He had anticipated a severe, pos- 
sibly harsh reprimand. Instead, he had been received 
courteously, and the necessity for a rule which he had 
wilfully broken had been kindly explained to him. 
What could he do, but give a whole-hearted assent 
to the wisdom and justice of the Headmaster's posi- 
tion? 

" I am glad to have you agree with me, Hamilton," 
continued the Doctor, still speaking in an easy, pleas- 
ant way. "Sometimes we must obey rules without 
understanding their necessity, but I believe it is easier 
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to do so when we feel that they are made to help us, 
and not to limit our independence. You believe our 
position to be fair. Will you go as far as to say that 
a boy who wilfully breaks a rule is weakening the in- 
fluence of the school, and making it harder for us to 
accomplish what we seek ? " 

Luther would have welcomed a crack in the floor 
through which he might drop. He was beginning to 
feel heartily ashamed of his disregard for the author* 
ity of the school, and could not honestly avoid pro- 
nouncing judgment upon himself. 

"Since you now admit that a boy who breaks a 
rule is working against us, you must reali2e how dis- 
appointed I feel that you should have disobeyed our 
regulations so soon after coming among us. I had 
hoped better things of you, Hamilton." The voice 
of the Headmaster was still gentle and not unkind. 
" I want to feel that every boy is working in hearty 
sympathy with me. I should like to feel that I can 
count on you for your help in all things connected with 
the school. I do not care to have you promise this 
now, but if you feel, after considering the matter care- 
fully, that you are prepared to join forces with me, I 
shall be glad to have you tell me of your decision. 

" I have been informed that you and another stu- 
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dent are responsible for the altered position of a 
wooden Indian which stood before Mr. Schults's to 
bacco shop. The results of this thoughtless prank are 
more serious than you imagine. Mr. Schults is a 
German scholar of some repute in the city, and pos- 
sessed a collection of coins which he had patiently ac- 
quired through many years. The collection was un- 
usually complete, and many rare specimens were in- 
cluded. Naturally, he prized this treasure highly. 
Wishing to keep it securely, and still have it near him, 
he built a sort of vault inside the Indian. Here he 
kept his box of coins at night and when absent from 
his little shop, thinking that so unusual a place of con- 
cealment would escape notice. To be sure, he assumed 
a great risk in so doing, but he was quite within reason 
in supposing that his property would not be disturbed. 
Whoever moved the image last night was unlikely to 
realize the presence of the box of coins, still, one never 
can tell how seriously a practical joke may result. 
When the image was removed from the High School, 
the coins had entirely disappeared, and Mr. Schults's 
grief is equaled only by his indignation. No trace of 
them has been found. Hence, you can understand 
how I regret any part in this unfortunate affair for 
which we may be responsible." 
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Doctor Prune paused to allow Luther to reflect upon 
what had been said. The boy was startled and his 
heart sank as he imagined possible consequences. He 
tried to think of something to say, but words failed 
him, and he sat staring gloomily at the carpet 

The Headmaster continued, " Because of the facts 
mentioned, I should like you to tell me just what you 
were doing last night, Hamilton." 

Had this request come a little sooner, it is probable 
that Luther would have told his own part in the events 
of the night previous. He had been at first bewildered 
by the Doctor's unexpected kindness, then the reaction 
set in, causing him to feel ashamed of himself and 
winning his regard for the man who was treating him 
so considerately. At this point, he would have made 
an open-hearted confession. But when he learned the 
result of his prank, a change swept over him. Gone 
were these better impulses, stifled, his kindling de- 
termination to do better, and the desperate recklessness 
which had plunged him into so many wild schemes of 
disorder flamed anew within him. His face assumed 
an expression of defiance, as if he expected by furious 
determination to hold at bay the fate which seemed 
to threaten him. 

" I have nothing to tell," he said. 
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" In that case, I can only hope that you will soon 
think differently/' replied the Headmaster quietly, and 
perhaps a bit sadly. " When a boy refuses to assist 
us, we must regard him as being against us, and un- 
worthy the privileges accorded loyal students. Until 
further notice, you will take no part in the social life 
of the school. You will hold no unnecessary conver- 
sation with other students, and they will be instructed 
to refrain from speaking to you unless necessity re- 
quires it. When you are prepared to aid me in solv- 
ing the vexing problems arising from last night's com- 
plications, you will at once let me know, and these 
penalties will be removed. That is all for the pres- 
ent" 

At assembly next morning, it was announced that 
Luther Hamilton was not to enjoy the social privileges 
of the school until further notice, and that any stu- 
dent who violated the conditions imposed was in dan- 
ger of receiving a similar penalty. Many curious 
glances were cast in his direction, but he affected a su- 
preme indifference which he by no means felt, and 
strove to commence the day as though no unusual con- 
dition distinguished him from his fellow students. 

St. Dunstan's was the third school to be given the 
doubtful honor of enrolling Luther Hamilton. The 
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public school in his native city had surrendered him 
with enthusiasm to a military academy where rigid 
discipline was constantly maintained. After a year 
of heroic effort, they had suggested the beneficial pos- 
sibilities of a change. Thus, Luther had journeyed 
all the way from Chicago to enroll at St Dunstan's. 

The events of the first few days had revealed his 
strength and his weakness in both character and de- 
portment No friend was more loyal, and none held 
higher ideals of the imperishable quality of true friend- 
ship. Yet if his friendliness were scorned or betrayed, 
he was likely to become too deeply embittered to grant 
forgiveness. In the fellowship of those whom he ad- 
mired and trusted, he was warm-hearted and affec- 
tionate, but if he felt that he was being imposed upon, 
or treated in a way that was mean or unjust, he could 
not rest until he had satisfied his thirst for vengeance. 
No deed of daring was too reckless for him, no mis- 
chief too dangerous to daunt his adventurous spirit, 
yet his heart was not far below the surface at any 
time, and it needed only the right training to make his 
stronger elements conquer his baser impulses, and to 
develop in him the foundations upon which a noble 
manhood might be built. 
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Thus, with his fourteenth birthday just behind him, 
Luther Hamilton faced a future of tremendous possi- 
bilities, — either for his development, or for his moral 
undoing. 



CHAPTER III 



THE SECOND PAIR 




LINT, who is this fellow, Luther Hamil- 
ton, who has been officially gagged ? " 
"One of the new fellows, I think/* 
Clinton Austin replied. " I don't know him, but he 
rooms with Curtis Wilson over in our dormitory." 

"Curtis Wilson? Oh! he's the fellow who hurt 
his head — concussion of the brain, wasn't it?" 

" That's what they said. I never supposed he had 
brains enough to concuss." 

" Why, you didn't know him before he came here, 
did you?" 

" Met him during the summer. That's all I know 
about him. He's a jolly, good-natured dub, always 
up to some nonsense, — one of your kind, Hal." 

Clinton Austin and Harold Chester, freshmen at St. 
Dunstan's School, thus discussed their classmates as 
they leisurely prepared for their regular period of 
work in the gymnasium. It was a warm afternoon, 
and the others seemed inclined to linger outside as long 
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as possible, so the two had the locker room to them- 
selves. 

" It's pretty hard for a fellow not to be allowed to 
talk," Harold continued. "Gee! I'd sure suffer if 
,that was me. 

You will suffer if you don't talk better English, 
Clinton warned him. 

" Aw, come off ! A fellow can't stop to parse his 
words before he uses them. Look! There comes 
Hamilton now/' 

Both boys turned in time to see Luther Hamilton 
enter the locker room, and walk quickly over to his 
locker. He did not look in their direction and seemed 
unaware of their presence. 

"He looks awful lonesome!" Harold observed in 
an awed whisper. " Lonesome and — miserable. 
!What do you suppose he did to get such a penalty ? " 

"Something to do with the Indian that was 
dragged up there on the High School, I believe," Clin- 
ton replied. 

"Well, he didn't commit murder, did he?" de- 
manded Harold. " I feel like speaking to him. It's 
kind of spooky to have a fellow like that around. I 
feel as if I couldn't breathe, with him in the room." 
» "You know what the result will be," Clinton re- 
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sponded cautiously. " You will find yourself in the 
same fix." 

"Well, I'll burst if I don't relieve the pressure 
somehow," Harold asserted comically. "If I am 
gagged, you can report my last words." 

He took a few steps toward Luther, looked around 
cautiously and said, " Hello there, Hamilton, how does 
it feel to be speechless ? " 

Luther looked around in surprise. "You ought 
not," he said softly. " It's dangerous/* 

Clinton gave a warning whistle just then, and an 
Instant later, several boys entered the room. "See 
you later," muttered Harold, as he bent over to tie 
a shoestring. Then he ran out on the floor of the 
gymnasium. 

Gym work being over, Luther Hamilton hurriedly 
changed his clothes, glad to escape the curious, hostile, 
or suspicious scrutiny of so many eyes. It lacked 
more than an hour of supper-time, and he felt dis- 
posed to avoid the school buildings as far as he could. 
Choosing a path that led up into a grove back of the 
school, he wandered slowly along through surround* 
ings which suggested "the pathless woods" rather 
more than the environs of a busy little city. 

He walked on for some time; then sat down upon 
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a big rock and gave himself up to the morbid occupa- 
tion of being utterly miserable. 

Presently he heard a soft rustling among the fallen 
leaves, and saw approaching the boy who had spoken 
to him in the locker room. In his heart there rose a 
longing to have him ?pcak again, that he might hear 
the friendly tones of one of his kind. 

Harold Chester drew nearer. Finally, hB seated 
himself upon the rock. "It is absolutely necessary 
that I should speak to you/' he said. " I want to ask 
you a question. How is the fellow with the concussed 
brain?" 

Luther wondered If the boy were mocking him, or 
trying to lead him more deeply into trouble, but he 
resolved to risk any unfortunate results. " He's get- 
ting along all right," he replied. " He is out of bed 
to-day." 

"That's good!" Harold looked carefully about 
him, but did not move off the rock, " It must be aw- 
fully stupid to go around like a mummy, isn't it ? I 
don't believe I could stand it." 

"You'd better not talk to me then," Luther ob- 
served, " or you may have to stand it," 

Harold chuckled good-naturedly. u Don't you en- 
joy my conversation? " he asked. 
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Luther smiled a little, too, as he said, "Oh yes! 
But I don't want you to get into trouble on my ac- 
count/' 

"Don't worry! It would be my own fault I 
wanted to talk to you, anyhow. I hated to think of 
you being around here with so much going on, and yet 
not able to join in." 

"Well, it's good of you to feel sorry for me," 
Luther's voice expressed his gratitude, " but I'm afraid 
I don't deserve it." 

"What did you do that's so awful?" Harold set- 
tled himself comfortably to hear the story. 

" Several things," Luther replied as he glanced at 
his watch, " but there isn't time now to tell you the 
whole story." 

" When can you tell me ? " Harold demanded. " I 
love mysteries, and I'm crazy to hear your story." 

" Why, I seem to have lots of time, just at present. 
I eat, sleep, study, and recite. That's all that remains 
for me. I'd tell you to-night if we had a safe place to 
talk." 

" I know a dandy place — down in the locker room 
of the gym! It's always deserted at night; it's darker 
'n tar, and no one can hear a word. One of the wire 
screens is out, and the window is propped open, be- 
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cause the sash-cord busted this afternoon and it won't 
be fixed until to-morrow." 

" That sounds all right," Luther agreed. " I'll be 
there a little after eight." 

Harold scrambled down from the rock, and hesi- 
tated in very evident embarrassment. Finally he said, 
u Can I — I mean, may I bring a fellow with me ? 
He's all right, Hamilton! Honest, he is! His name 
is Clinton Austin, and he rooms with me. He's aw- 
fully quiet, but he's the level-headedest, — I mean, 
most level-headed chap you ever saw. If anyone can 
get a chap out of a scrape, he can. Him and me — er, 
that is, he and I come from the same place and I tell 
you Clint's the sort of pal to have. You can count 
on him every time." 

" I don't mind if he wants to take the risk. Maybe 
I'll bring my room-mate with me — Curtis Wilson, 
you know. I didn't get acquainted with him until I 
came up here, but he seems all right, and anyhow, he 
and I are partners in this scrape. I think the Doctor 
is just waiting for him to get out again, then he'll be 
hauled up for cross-examination," and Luther slowly 
swung off the rock. 

" Sure, it'll be more fun if we have four in it," cried 
Harold gleefully. "I'll run along now, and then 
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neither of us will get into trouble because we talked 
So long! " and he waved his hand gaily and trotted 
off. 

Harold Chester always lived in the sunshine. He 
had absorbed so much brightness that he seemed to 
have the power of radiating it wherever he went 
Restless with inexhaustible nervous energy, impetuous 
almost to recklessness, a creature of impulse controlled 
by a heart of unusual tenderness — such was this 
lively, cheerful, sunny-spirited boy. He was a little 
younger than Luther, and more than a little smaller. 
Indeed, if he had a care, it was occasioned by his fail* 
ure to grow rapidly. 

He had almost become angry one day with a boy who 
told him scornfully that he was so small that even his 
breath came in short pants, but he had simply re- 
sponded with as much dignity as he could command, 
" I'm not little. I only look little/* and had hurried 
off to hide the wound which the taunt had made. He 
had been carefully trained at home, and was a boy of 
good breeding and equally good intentions, but his 
thoughtless good-nature and love of fun had often 
plunged him into trouble. If St. Dunstan's could de- 
velop 6elf-control and decision of character in this 
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restless, virile! good-tempered lad, it would be the 
making of him. 

There was no reason why his English should not 
be correct, for he could use good language if he 
took time to think, but when he became excited, he 
poured forth a torrent of jumbled words and sentences 
that needed considerable reconstruction. 

He was at once a source of joy and of exasperation 
to his friend Clinton Austin — one of the provok- 
ingly correct boys. Clinton's hair was always care- 
fully brushed, his linen was spotless, his shoes re- 
flected the sun's rays, weather permitting, his face 
and neck were guiltless of any " high water mark." 
Best of all, his life was as clean as his person. 

The two boys had been friends in their native city 
of Albany before entering St. Dunstan's together. 
Clinton was six months older than Harold, and just 
the sort of companion for the excitable, volatile boy. 
Acting as a guide and counselor in many times of need, 
he was in turn benefited by the comradeship in being 
drawn away from the danger of becoming fussy and 
effeminate. He was really at heart a manly boy, — 
quiet, thoughtful, studious, and peace-loving. His fel- 
low-students might easily have passed him by, care- 
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lessly dismissing him as a " grind " (and this would 
have wounded deeply his sensitive nature) had not 
Harold kept him from drawing aloof after the man- 
ner of a Pharisee, into an extreme indulgence in those 
things in which he excelled 



CHAPTER IV 



THE FEARLESS FOUR 



THE gymnasium loomed up dark and shadowy 
against the lighter sky. Luther Hamilton 
had no difficulty in finding the open window 
in the locker room of which Harold had spoken. 
Glancing about to make sure that he was not observed, 
he crawled inside and quietly dropped to the floor. 

u Hands up 1 " cried a fierce voice, and instantly a 
light shone with dazzling brilliancy into his face. 
Luther threw up a hand to shield his eyes and backed 
against the wall. 

Immediately the light was extinguished, leaving the 
room in total darkness. He might have been terrified, 
now that he had opportunity to collect his startled 
senses, but a subdued giggle reached his ears, and this 
effectually calmed his fears. 
" What's the joke ? » he asked. 
" You ! " promptly responded a voice that he recog- 
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nized as Harold Chester's, " you looked as if you had 
been shot — with my light artillery." 

" I didn't know what I had struck," Luther replied, 
feeling his way over to a bench. " What made the 
light?" 

"Oh! that's just my little 'Ever Ready' pocket 
lamp. They're awfully handy up here, Hamilton, 
and batteries cost only a quarter, so you don't have to 
break the bank to keep 'em supplied. See how it lights 
up the room," and Harold gave a practical demonstra- 
tion of the powers of his little electric flash-light 

Then two low whistles sounded outside, to which 
signal Harold promptly replied, and Clinton Austin 
crawled through the window, A little later, Curtis 
Wilson arrived, and the party was complete, 

" I feel like a pirate, or something desperate," Har- 
old announced with a subdued laugh. " It's kind of 
exciting to be out here in the dark." 

"You're only a kid, anyhow," responded Clinton, 
u so I suppose you feel like Captain Kidd." 

" If you get off any more like that," Harold grunted 
in disgust, " you deserve to walk the plank." 

" Well, I promised to tell you about the war-path 
of the wooden Indian," Luther began, and the others 
settled themselves comfortably to hear the story. " I 
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was walking along past the High School on Tuesday 
afternoon, and their old statue looked so funny that 
I had to stop and laugh. While I was still thinking 
of it, I passed a little tobacco shop, and all at once I 
noticed this fierce-looking Injun. Then it popped into 
my head that it would be a great joke to drag the In- 
dian over to the High School, and rig it up along- 
side the statue. I came back and told Curt about it, 
and we began to figure out how it could be done. It 
didn't seem possible at first, and every time we worked 
out a plan, we'd strike a snag before long. You see, 
it was a big job. We had to get the Indian first, and 
it was fastened to the sidewalk with two hooks and a 
chain secured by a padlock. Then we must carry it 
about two blocks to the High School, get it over the 
fence, raise it something like twenty feet and fasten 
it. All this had to be done without being seen. We 
almost gave it up as impossible, but finally we hit on a 
plaa It was risky, of course, but we couldn't think 
of anything better. 

" You remember that little hand cart they use on the 
school grounds? Well, we figured that we could 
bundle the Indian on to that, rush him around to the 
High School and tip him over the fence in back of the 
school where it isn't so high. Then we had to get a 
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ladder. This was easy, for there was one right on the 
High School grounds — the building is being repaired 
some way, and the workmen had left a ladder down 
by the f ence." 

" Things seemed to come our way," Curtis added, 
as Luther paused. " After we decided what to do, it 
didn't seem so hard after all. Of course, there was 
danger of our being seen, but we took as many pre- 
cautions as we could think of to prevent this." 

" Such as what ? " Harold asked eagerly. 

"Why, we made sure of a dark night in the first 
place," Curtis explained. " Then we wrote a note on 
a sheet of school paper, saying, ' Please deliver Indian 
to bearer/ and — " 

"Did you think that note would fool anybody?" 
Clinton asked incredulously. 

"You can't tell; it might," Curtis argued. "Of 
course, nobody with any gray matter above his collar 
would imagine that the school was buying the Indian, 
or that any of the teachers wanted it, but it made it 
look as if some of the fellows had hired the thing, or 
arranged in some way with old Schults to let them 
have it. The fellows are always up to some trick or 
other, and it isn't any crime to hire a wooden Indian, 
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or to drag it off after you've arranged with the owner 
to let you have it. Don't you see how it might have 
thrown anyone off the scent ? " 

" I see," Clinton admitted. " I didn't think of that. 
What else did you do ? " 

" Well, out here we don't see much of the cops, but 
down where the High School is they are around more 
often, so we decided to watch until the one on that 
beat had made his rounds, then sneak off with the 
Indian before he came around again. Then I struck 
a scheme for getting us out of the grounds safely in 
case any of the teachers caught us. You know, I live 
down here in New York, so it was easy for me to get 
one of my friends in the city to send me a telegram, 
saying, ' Come home at once/ I had that in my pocket 
when we started out." 

"You certainly took all precautions," Clinton ob- 
served, a bit sarcastically. 

" We started out about eleven o'clock," Curtis con- 
tinued. "You'd better tell the rest, Lute. I don't 
want to do all the talking. It was your scheme any- 
how, and you're entitled to the glory." 

Luther laughed good-naturedly. "You have a 
half-interest in the glory," he protested, "but I will 
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tell the rest of the story, because it won't be safe for 
you to talk too much until your head is in first-class 
condition. 

"We got out of the grounds all right, found the 
Indian, and pried him loose from his moorings. Then 
we hid until the cop had swung along the street 
When he was out of sight, we bundled the old fellow 
into the cart and hustled around to the High School. 
The streets were deserted, and it was no trouble to 
dump him over the fence into the High School 
grounds. We found the ladder, boosted it up on the 
steps of the school, and swung a rope around the neck 
of the statue. Then we dragged the Indian up on the 
rope, tied him fast, decorated his lady friend with the 
mask and the hat (we fixed up the hat in the after- 
noon, and bought the mask down town) and prepared 
to escape. All this happened on Wednesday night. I 
don't think I mentioned that. 

" We hid the ladder, and prepared to skip back, but 
here we struck our first snag. Just as we climbed 
over the fence to get our cart, a cop stepped out of the 
shadows and almost had us. We separated, and beat 
it for all we were worth. Of course, he couldn't 
chase both of us, and we dodged around in the dark- 
ness until we had him guessing. If it had been a 
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moonlight night, or daylight, we'd have been nabbed 
sure as guns, but we managed to give him the slip at 
last, and lit out for the school. We were climbing over 
a wall to get back into the road, when Curt lost his 
balance and banged down on his head I thought it 
was all over then, but our pursuer had given up the 
chase and we were safe enough as far as he was con- 
cerned. I didn't know what to do with Curt. He 
seemed stunned, and I couldn't move him. Pretty 
soon, though, an auto came along, and I yelled. It 
turned out to be a doctor, so he took Curt right along 
with him and patched him up at his office." 

" Well, you were found out after all, weren't you ? " 
Clinton demanded. 

"Yes, of course," Luther admitted sadly. "I 
couldn't imagine how it came about, but I saw through 
that part of it when I stopped to think things over. 
You se$, we had to leave the cart there by the fence, 
and just as soon as they found where it belonged, they 
suspected some of our fellows. Then, when Curt was 
treated by Doctor Robertson, of course we had to tell 
him our names. There was no escape from that 
With these two facts to work from, it was easy for 
Doctor Prune to know who the guilty ones were. 
Curt was still laid up, so he pounced upon me." 
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"I suppose you felt pretty well Pruned when he 
got through with you/' Harold suggested. 

" Yes," Luther assented, " I did. He wasn't bad, 
though. I expected to get an awful laying out, but 
he talked kindly, and didn't seem to get mad. I felt 
like owning up, and telling him all about it, for some- 
how, he made me feel awfully small. I think a fellow 
is meaner 'n dirt to go back on his friends, and the 
Doctor certainly acted as if he wanted to be my friend, 
and wanted me to be his. I never saw any kind of 
school teacher, or principal, or headmaster like that 
(and I've had considerable experience). If he hadn't 
told me something awful that's come from our night's 
work, he'd have had me eating out of his hand." 

" Why, Lute ! What's happened ? " cried Curtis in 
alarm. 

Then Luther mentioned the scholarly pursuits of 
Mr. Schults, and the disappearance of the collection 
of coins. 

" Jumping fish hooks ! " cried Harold excitedly. 
" You fellows certainly are in a hole." 

"Well, why did the old geezer want to put his 
money in such a place?" Curtis demanded. "We 
didn't know it was there." 
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"You'll be hung, I suppose, if you get caught," 
remarked Harold mischievously. " It must be awful 
to die that way, especially when you're young." 

" What ever can we do about it ? " Curtis muttered 
disconsolately. 

"There doesn't seem to be any hope for us/' 
Luther replied dismally. "There's only one thing I 
can think of, and that's this. A box of coins must be 
awfully heavy, especially a large box like this was. 
Now — when we moved the Indian, it was not so 
very heavy. If those coins had been stowed away 
in the base, we should certainly have noticed that it 
was heavier 'n lead. If that coin-box was removed, 
you can depend upon it that it was taken away before 
we arrived ! " 

"Gee!" gasped Harold in wildest excitement, "I 
never was so close to a real mystery before. I'll tell 
you what Let's us four get together and puzzle this 
thing out It'll be swell sport." 

"We'd better hustle back now," Clinton warned 
them. " The bell will ring soon for bed, and we ought 
not to get into any more trouble just now." 

Harold flashed his light upon his watch. 
" That's right ! " he said. " Only ten minutes more. 
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But say, let's do that. Just us four, you know. 
Let's see — we could call ourselves the 'Fearless 
Four/ and get to work to solve this mystery/' 

" The Feats of the Fearless Four, or the Mystery 
of the Missing Millions/' laughed Curtis, who some- 
times read books of similar title. "It'll probably 
flatten out like a pancake when we know all about it." 

" If we do form an alliance/' said Clinton thought- 
fully, " I'd like to have us all agree not to break any 
more rules until we have entirely cleared up this mat- 
ter." 

" I'm willing/' said Luther. " If I get safely out 
of this, I want to square myself with the Doctor, and 
I won't be in a hurry to break any rules — except just 
now in talking to you," he added quickly. "You 
know I'm not allowed to do that" 

" We won't count that," Clinton assured him. 

"I'll try not to break any rules," sighed Harold, 
"but I'm always doing something without thinking. 
Probably you fellows will have a good influence on 
me." This last sentiment was uttered so solemnly 
that his comrades could not help laughing heartily, and 
the Fearless Four hastily adjourned through the win- 
dow. 
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" What do you think of 'em, Clint? " Harold asked 
a little later, as the two boys prepared for bed. 

u I don't quite know what to make of them, Hal," 
replied Clinton. " That plot of theirs was a little too 
deep to suit me. If they had just taken the Indian 
and put him over there on the High School, it wouldn't 
have been so bad. Then they would have taken their 
chances of getting caught, as a part of the risk. I 
didn't quite like the idea of that note and the tele- 
gram, because a fellow isn't on the square when he is 
planning to deceive somebody." 

"Well, anyhow, I think they feel sorry for what 
they did," protested Harold. 

" Sorry that they were caught, perhaps, and sorry 
that the results were so unexpectedly serious," 
Clinton responded, " but I shouldn't wonder if they'd 
get into something else just as bad, when this affair is 
settled." 

" It'll be a long time getting settled, I'm thinking," 
Harold predicted. 

"Yes, there are no clues to work from. I don't 
see what we can do, but we'll stick to these fellows 
until this matter has blown over," Clinton declared. 
" We can do that much, anyway." 
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it 



You'd better use your soothing syrup on that fel- 
low, Hamilton, Clint," said Harold as he rolled into 
bed. "He feels pretty sore on himself, and thinks 
the Doctor is a square man. You may be able to 
steer him clear of trouble as long as he feels that 
way." 

" He wouldn't thank me for butting in, and beside, 
you keep me pretty busy," Clinton objected, " but I 
can't help hoping he'll come out all right. I rather 
like the fellow." 

"Me too!" murmured Harold drowsily, and the 
Fearless Four drifted off into the realm of dreams. 



CHAPTER V 



THE PLOT REFUSES TO THICKEN 



AT St. Dunstan's, Saturday was always hailed 
joyfully by the students. Recitations con- 
cluded for the week at noon, and the time 
remaining was spent out-of-doors as far as possible. 
The study of natural history was encouraged at these 
times, and groups of students chaperoned by instruc- 
tors might have been found every week when the 
weather permitted, exploring the country. To all 
such came much practical knowledge gained from 
Nature's great book. 

One group studied plant life, observing the varied 
specimens from the delicate anemone, the trailing 
arbutus, and early violet through the weeks until only 
the hardy evergreen family bade defiance to the 
frost. 

Another group studied entomology (generally 
dubbed "bugology" by the boys) and various creep- 
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ing, crawling and flying things were discovered, 
studied and classified. 

Equipped with prospectors' hammers and chisels, 
a group examined rock formations, and jabbered 
learnedly of the paleozoic age, carboniferous period, 
upper and lower silurian, and various other things 
that made the eyes of the uninitiated bulge with awe. 

Birds were studied in season, photographed when 
possible, and sometimes sketched in color. 

The sketch club drew pictures, the camera club 
took views and conducted experiments, sometimes 
combining chemicals in the laboratory, thus producing 
developers and toning solutions that sometimes gave 
good results, but more often yielded only a knowl- 
edge of how not to do it. 

Those whose hearts yearned for athletic honors 
spent these holiday hours in the gymnasium or on the 
athletic field. 

Thus, in various ways, the boys of St. Dunstan's 
occupied themselves very happily and profitably on 
the half-holiday. 

On the particular Saturday after the Fearless Four 
formed their alliance, dark clouds hung threateningly 
over the city, conveying the menace of ah equinoctial 
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storm. It seemed as if the boys would be compelled 
to abandon their self-imposed task of locating the 
missing collection of coins. 

Conversation with Luther Hamilton still being 
prohibited, the Fearless Four were compelled to meet 
by stealth. This, however, did not prevent them 
from assembling in a safe retreat shortly after noon. 

" Wouldn't this jiggle the nerve of a bilious bull- 
frog ?" groaned Harold, looking gloomily out at the 
rain which was falling in torrents. " I thought we'd 
be scouting around after that box of coins this after- 
noon, instead of being cooped up in here." 

"It may not rain all the time," Curtis suggested 
hopefully, " though it will be showery at best. Per- 
haps we can skip between the drops/' 

Harold refused to be comforted. " You'll be more 
likely to drop between the skips," he grunted. 

" Well, I've got to go out, anyhow, rain or shine," 
Curtis announced. " Doctor Robertson wants me to 
call at his office this afternoon. He is anxious to 
know how I am getting along." 

Luther solemnly reached over and felt the patient's 
pulse. " I wish you joy," he said. " What shall we 
do if the plot thickens while you're away ? " 
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Add hot water and stir freely/ " Curtis quoted 
with a gay laugh, as he hurried off to keep his ap- 
pointment with the physician. 

Care sat lightly upon Curtis Wilson. He had a 
way of rolling off responsibilities which occasioned 
his friends envy or dismay according to their out- 
look upon life. The combined power of wealth and 
loving indulgence had smoothed life's pathway for 
him, revealing only the pleasanter side to his expand- 
ing vision. In a vague way, he knew that there was 
another side, just as he knew that famine was caus- 
ing suffering in China or India, but it never occurred 
to him that it in any way concerned him. Fond of 
luxury and self-indulgence, good-natured in an easy- 
going, passive way, lacking all sense of the value of 
money or its equivalent, he was a natural product of 
his previous training. Fortunate indeed was he in 
being enrolled at a school like St. Dunstan's, and 
doubly fortunate in having such boys as the other 
members of the Fearless Four for intimate friends. 
Though far from perfect, his companions were such 
boys as might be expected to awaken his dormant 
manhood and to teach him the much-needed lesson 
that " life is real, life is earnest." 

" Have either of you fellows thought of anything 
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that will help clear up this mystery?" Luther asked 
after Curtis had left. 

" Not a thing ! " Harold declared. " It's an awfully 
perplexing mess. There's no beginning, no middle, 
no ending, — nothing to take hold of. When you 
try to puzzle it out, there's no place to begin. " 

It reminds me of a puzzle," remarked Clinton. 

My first is in needle, but not in pin. My second is 
in pin, but not in needle, and so on. You know the 
kind." 

" I guess the answer is that we are in a bad fix — 
our first, our second, and all the rest of us," sighed 
Luther, " but there must be some way out." 

"This way out I" cried Harold. "Exits are 
marked with red lights." 

" It's all right for you to joke, but it's no fun for 
me," Luther continued. " I'm just as sure as I can be 
that those coins were not in the Indian when we moved 
him. Yet, what proof have I? Nobody would be- 
lieve me if I said that forty times. They know that 
we swiped the old thing, and you can't blame them for 
holding us responsible for the money. Oh, it's cer- 
tainly an awful situation! You can imagine how I 
feel!" 

" I certainly hope you'll find some way of clearing 
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yourself, Hamilton," Clinton said sympathetically. 
" I thought of you more than a little this morning, 
but for the life of me, I couldn't work out any plan 
that seemed likely to help you any. Just what can 
we do for you?" 

" It's awfully good of you fellows to stick to me 
this way," Luther said earnestly. "You're just 
starting in here, and it's risky for you even to talk 
to me. I know how much a good start counts for a 
fellow in a school like this, and you don't know what 
chances you're taking in associating with me." 

" Why ? Did you used to be a pirate in your early 
youth ? " Harold inquired innocently. 

" Pretty nearly I I've been in two schools besides 
St. Dunstan's, and left both of them very suddenly. 
When I was in public school, I just thought of having 
fun and raising Cain generally. Then I went to a 
military school where they seemed to think I was a 
sort of machine that moved when a string was pulled 
and stopped when the brakes were put on. You had 
to get up when the bugle blew, dress before it blew 
again, eat, walk, drill, study, — everything to the call of 
the bugle. You couldn't even breathe unless you kept 
time with the other fellows. It wasn't healthy to 
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live that way, so I mussed up the schedule quite 
some/' Luther paused, and smiled reminiscently. 
Then he continued, a bit regretfully, "These things 
don't help a fellow's reputation any. St.. Dunstan's 
is my last chance. I like this school, and it seems 
to be run on the level. I get into these things like 
the swiping of this wooden Indian, just for the excite- 
ment of it — adventure is right in my line. Yet, I'm 
sorry that I've made such a bad beginning." 

" Um-m ! You certainly are a desperate character," 
Harold said in a tone of awed solemnity. "How 
many palefaces did you scalp before you were cap- 
tured and tamed ? " 

" Well, of course, everybody here will size me up 
as a reckless chap," Luther continued, "and if you 
go with me, you'll get the same reputation." 

Harold nodded vigorously. " That's right ! " he 
said, "'Birds of a feather spoil the broth.' But 
say, Hamilton, I like you first rate. Can't you get 
disinfected or sterilized or fumigated or something, 
so that we can go with you and be safe ? " 

"I'm not a saint, Hamilton," declared Clinton. 
" There is no reason why I should refuse to associate 
with you because you've fallen down in your record. 
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I'm not so good that I can jump on you for what you 
have done. As long as you are clean and square, I 
shall be glad to have your friendship, and I'll give the 
best I have in return." 

Luther reached out his hand, and a firm hand-clasp 
cemented a friendship which endured through years 
following. Curtis Wilson was quickly drawn into the 
fellowship, and the Fearless Four shared a life which 
brought them many happy occasions of pleasure, and 
not a little hard work. 

For some time, the three boys sat in the room, talk- 
ing over possible schemes for reaching a solution of 
the mystery. The rain beat fiercely against the win- 
dows, and the wind sighed dismally through the trees, 
so it was out of the question to do more than lay plans. 
Toward evening, Curtis Wilson returned to the coun- 
cil. 

" It looks like rain," he announced cheerfully, seat- 
ing himself upon the bed. 

"Yes, there's a heavy dew," Harold replied in a 
disgusted tone. 

" What would you fellows say if I told you that the 
box of coins had been discovered?" Curtis asked 
mysteriously. 

" We'd say, ' Sand your tracks : your wheels are 
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slipping/ " Luther replied suspiciously. "We're too 
sore to joke about that ! " 

Curtis grew serious. "It's no joke," he said. 
" They have been found. Old Schults has them. He 
is happy as a clam at high tide, and the past is all for- 
given/' 

"Why Curt! How did it happen? Who told 
you ? How did you find out ? " Luther fired off his 
questions as a Gatling gun shoots. 

" I may as well begin at the beginning, and tell you 
the whole story," Curtis commenced. " I told Doc- 
tor Robertson what an awful fix we were in, and he 
agreed to interview old Schults. He knows him real 
well. The Doctor was going down that way this after- 
noon, so he invited me to go, and I went. When we 
reached the little shop, we found the Indian in his old 
place, and he looked perfectly natural. His head had 
not been turned, even, by his sudden rise in life." 

" Joke ! Laugh now ! " muttered Harold. 

" Well, we went inside, and soon learned the whole 
story. It seems that Mr. Schults belongs to some so- 
ciety or other, and they are proud of him and of his 
fine collection of coins. They have tried time and 
time again to get him to lock them up in a safe deposit 
vault—" 
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u Lock who up, the members ? " Harold interrupted. 

" No, you bally ijit, lock the coins up. But, you see, 
he was old-fashioned and thought he must keep them 
near him. Then the members thought they'd scare 
him into seeking a safer place. Their plan was to 
sneak off with the coins and lock them up in some 
place that was secure, and then, when he was 
thoroughly scared, have them discovered and restored 
to him. You see, they knew how valuable the collec- 
tion was, and were really afraid someone would dis- 
cover the queer hiding-place and steal the box. 

" The funny part of it all was that they should have 
chosen the same night that we did for their scheme. 
It seems that they had held a meeting of some sort 
at his home. It was late when they left, and they car- 
ried off the coins with them. In a little while, we 
came along and swiped the Indian. When the mem- 
bers found out that we were accused of taking the 
coins, they had the affair straightened out right away. 

" Now everybody is happy. Mr. Schults acknowl- 
edges that the members were right in thinking him 
careless, and he has locked up his coins in a safe de- 
posit box. The newspapers" have taken up the matter 
(though they don't know anything except that the 
coins were stolen and restored) and they have drawn 
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a lot of attention to the little shop. This means better 
business, and the old man is as happy as can be to find 
himself receiving so much attention. There! I told 
you it would flatten out like a pancake when we knew 
all about it." 

"Well, I'm certainly glad that we're out of that 
mess/' declared Luther, drawing a long breath of re- 
lief. 

u The only disappointing thing about it is that now 
Hamilton won't get hung," Harold grumbled plain- 
tively. " That's too bad. I was looking forward to 
that." 

" Now that this is out of the way, I'm going down 
to see Doctor Prune," Luther announced. 

" That's right ! " Clinton agreed heartily. " You'll 
feel better if you do! " 

Just what passed between the two was never learned, 
but Luther was at once restored to his social privileges, 
and the Headmaster numbered another loyal friend 
among the students as a result of the interview. 



CHAPTER VI 



CSSAR HAS HIS BRUTUS 



THE first-year boys studied Shakespeare's " Jul- 
ius Caesar" as the foundation of their 
English work. To make it a little more inter- 
esting, and to break the dull routine of study, the boys 
were divided into groups, and the parts adapted to 
dramatic presentation were divided among them. 
These portions were rehearsed in private, and given 
in consecutive order when the class assembled. 

Curtis Wilson sat in his room one afternoon some 
weeks after the wooden Indian episode, absorbed in 
the contents of a book which lay open before him upon 
his study table. His thoughts were evidently far 
away, for he paid no attention to a knock, impatiently 
repeated, upon the door. 

In a minute, Harold Chester burst into the room, 
" Well, old Broomstick," he exclaimed, " what under 
the sun, moon, and balance of the solar system is the 
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matter with you ? Here I've knocked twice, and you 
pay as much attention as if I were hunting contribu- 
tions for St. Swithin's Singing School for Deaf 
Mutes." 

Curtis did not alter his position. His ample propor- 
tions had earned for him the nickname of "Broom- 
stick " — an article which he in no way resembled. 

Harold halted in surprise, then drew a small paper 
bag from his pocket, slyly inflated it, and with a 
roguish smile, burst it suddenly behind Curtis' back. 
Still Curtis paid no attention. Harold scratched his 
head in deep perplexity, then suddenly brightening, 
drew a pin from the edge of his coat and endeavored 
to pass it through the bottom of the chair into the per- 
son of his friend, but the pin could not be persuaded 
to go whither it was directed. 

All signs fail in a drought/ " muttered Harold. 

Say, Broomstick, what are you reading?" He 
reached over Curtis' shoulder and seized the book. 
Glancing triumphantly at his prize, which he waved 
just beyond the reach of Curtis' outstretched hand, he 
declaimed in his most dramatic manner, " ' Ha — ha ! 
'Tis enough, Marmaduke Fitz Maurice! You and I 
must part forever ! ' " 

Here ! Let go ! Give me my book ! " cried Cur- 
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tis in voluble protest. " Can't you let a fellow alone 
when he's studying? " 

Harold laughed derisively. " Studying 1 " he cried. 

Is that what you call studying ? " 
Yes, I'm studying English literature. I've spent 
two hours on ' Julius Caesar/ " and Curtis rose, 
thereby revealing a copy of "Julius Caesar" upon 
which he had been sitting. 

" Poor Caesar ! " sighed Harold. " I don't wonder 
he suffered so much if you sat on him, Broomstick. 

' This was the most unkindest sit of all, 
For when the noble Caesar was thus sat on, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms 
Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey's statua, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. ' " 

" You do that great, Hal," grunted Curtis. " Per- 
fectly swell I If I had your talent, I'd go on the 
stage. You would make a bully stage driver." 

" You're terribly funny when you try to be sarcastic, 
Broomstick," retorted Harold, " but you'd better culti- 
vate a closer acquaintance with your old friend Julius 
if you expect to pass the declamation test." 

Curtis sighed disconsolately. "What ever pos- 
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sessed Doctor Prune to get us all up there like freaks 
giving a free exhibition outside a museum? " he mut- 
tered savagely. "It used to be that a fellow could 
learn some simple up-to-date piece, like, * When free- 
dom from her mountain height unfurled her standard 
to the air/ or ' " Shoot — if you must — this old gray 
head, but spare your country's flag," she said/ Now 
it's all changed, and the whole gang has to get up there 
and drag through the third act of Julius Caesar." 
Right you are, Broomstick," Harold agreed. 
'We are butchered to make a Roman holiday!' 
4 Woe is me ! If you have tears, prepare to sh?d them 
now!'" 

" Even a woodshed would shed tears at that tone, 
Hal," laughed Curtis, "but just imagine us getting 
up before everybody, and spouting, 

' Nay, press not so upon me, stand far off. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on — ' " 

"Say, Broomstick," Harold interrupted, "do you 
suppose that was a Welsbach mantle that old Julius 
put on?" 

" I don't see whatever bit old Shakespeare to make 
him write such a long drawn out thing as ' Julius Cae- 
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sar ' for us poor dubs to wrestle with. If I had writ- 
ten it, I would have made it different, but I suppose 
Shakespeare did the best he knew how/ 9 

" Maybe it was Bacon," Harold suggested. 

" Sure I Maybe it was Bacon and eggs." 

44 All right, Broomstick, but you'll get the eggs with- 
out the bacon, if you don't brace up and know your 
part better at the next rehearsal. Somebody's com- 
ing." 

" ' The ides of March are come/ " Curtis chuckled. 

" 4 Ay, Caesar, but not gone/ " Harold retorted. 

Then Luther entered with Clinton Austin. 

" Well, I suppose we may as well tackle our lines, 
and get through with the job," Luther said without 
enthusiasm. 

" Ah, nobly spoken I " cried Harold in mock admi- 
ration. 

" Yes, let's get started ! I feel hungry ! " Curtis 

urged. 

"Curtis want a cracker?" Harold inquired inno- 
cently. 

" Thank you, yes I Also a nice, tender, juicy beef- 
steak — about so thick," he measured a generous por- 
tion with thumb and forefinger, "just broiled right, 
you know, with some French fried potatoes — a beau- 
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tiful golden brown — and a strawberry shortcake 
with—" 

" Oh, fall on him t Bear him away ! Cast him into 
the dungeon ! He turns our hearts from the work at 
hand/ 9 Luther cried, as he seized Curtis, and with 
much laughter and struggling succeeded in putting him 
out of the room. 

" Come on, fellows, let's practise our Julius Caesar 
stuff," Clinton urged. " I'm so full of it that I have 
to get it out of my system somehow, or it'll work out 
in the form of boils." 

" ' Let slip the dogs of war/ " cried Harold, as he 
picked up a shoe, and concealed it behind him, evi- 
dently with some deep purpose in mind. 

" ' Are we all ready? ' " began Clinton. " ' What 
is now amiss, that Caesar and his senate must re- 
dress ?'" 

" ' Most high, most mighty, and most puissant Cae- 
sar/ " Harold began, in a tone that would have melted 
the heart of the most flinty-hearted potentate, " ' Mctel- 
lus Cimber throws before thy seat an humble 
heart — * " and he cast the shoe violently upon the 
floor. 

" Is that what you call ' an humble heart ' ? " de- 
manded Clinton. 
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" Well, it's a humble sole," Harold said soothingly. 

Isn't that the same thing ? " 

I could be well moved, if I were as you/ " Clin- 
ton continued. " ' If I could pray to move, prayers 
would move me/ " 

"Go ahead then! It's your move," Curtis cried, 
thrusting his head inside the doorway. 

Clinton went on undisturbed, 

" € But I am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament— ' " 

" You'll see stars sooner or later if you put on so 
much steam," Curtis observed warningly. 
Clinton continued unmoved by the interruption, 

" * The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks ; 
They are all fire and every one doth shine ; 
But there's but one in all doth hold his place : 
So in the world ; 'tis furnished well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood and apprehensive, 
Yet in the number I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshaked of motion ; and that I am he/ " 

" You're rank, all right," was Curtis' comment. 
Still Clinton went on, 
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Let me a little show it, even in this — 

That I was constant Cimber should be banished. 

And constant do remain to keep him so/ " 

" Oh, Sneezer ! " wailed Harold. 

" ' Hence ! wilt thou lift up Olympus ? ' " 

" Great Sneezer 1 " 

" ' Doth not Brutus bootless kneel? ' " 

" ' Speak, hands, for me ! ' " 

"Hurray!" cried Curtis, clapping his hands vio- 
lently. " You do that great, Clint. You deserve to 
get stabbed, all right." 

" Well, I'd like to see you try it," retorted Clinton. 
" You wouldn't do any better. Go ahead I You take 
Caesar's part ! " 

Yes, go on," Luther urged. 
Oh I spare me," Curtis begged pathetically. " I 
am a poor man, gentlemen, with seven small children 
depending upon the labors of my two hands." 

Harold howled. " Oh, that's great 1 " he cried. 
" That makes only one hand for three and a half chil- 
dren. You need some shingles to help out." 

" Anyhow," Luther added, " you're better off than 
the man who discovered the North Pole." 

" How ? In what way ? " 
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" Why, he has only his polar bare hands to depend 
on. 

" Oh I " groaned Curtis, falling limply into a chair, 
" after that it will be a positive relief to act as Caesar 
or anything desperate." He took down a bath robe 
from a hook and slipped it on, saying, " ' Give me my 
robe, for I will go!'" 

Luther raised the skirt of his robe as if it had been 
a court train, and the two boys marched in pompous 
solemnity about the room, while the others howled 
with merriment. 

" ' Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed that 
he is grown so great ? ' " Clinton demanded. " What 
parts shall we take ? " 

I'll be Mark Antony/' Luther volunteered. 
You'll make your mark, all right," Curtis assured 
him. 

"I'll be Cassius," Harold said. "I want to get 
next the cash." 

" 111 be Brutus," concluded Clinton. « Now begin! 
' What said Popilius Lena? ' " 

Then Harold took up the lines, 
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He wished to-day our enterprise might thrive, 
I fear our purpose is discovered.' " 
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" ' Look how he makes to Caesar 1 ' " cried Clinton. 
"'Mark him!'" 

" Yea, mark him with a whitewash brush," Curtis 
advised 

Harold continued, 

" ' Casca 1 Be sudden, for we fear prevention. 
Brutus, what shall be done ? If this be known, 
Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back, 
For I will slay myself.' " 

And Clinton responded, 

" ' Cassius, be constant : 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes ; 

For, look, he smiles, and Caesar doth not change.' " 

Then Harold spoke, 

" ' Trebonius knows his time, for look you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way/ 
Skidoo, you Mark Antony ! Beat it ! 
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As Luther made his exit, Curtis commenced his 
lines, 
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4 1 must prevent thee, Cimber, 
These couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond 
To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 
That will be thawed from the true quality 
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With that which melteth fools, I mean, sweet words, 

Low-crooked courtesies and base spaniel-fawning. 

Thy brother by decree is banished : 

If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for him, 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Caesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 

Will he be satisfied.' " 

Then Clinton went on with the lines, 
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I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Caesar, 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 9 " 

" ' What, Brutus ! ' " cried Curtis. 
And Harold continued, 

" ' Pardon Caesar ; Caesar pardon ; 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 

To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber/ " 

" Here you, Mark Antony," Curtis called suddenly, 
" what am I paying you for? Get me a sofa pillow, 
so that I'll have something soft to fall on when I get 
stabbed." Then turning to the conspirators, he de- 
manded, " ' Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? ' " 

" ' Speak, hands, for me I ' " cried Harold and Clin- 
ton together, with wild gestures intended to represent 
stabbing. 

"'Et tu, Brute? Then fall Caesar I'" murmured 
Curtis as he pulled the sofa pillow into position and 
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settled down very comfortably upon it. " This feels 
good," he announced, drawing his robe more closely 
about him. " I could go to sleep right here." 

Just then the supper bell pealed forth its welcome 
summons, and Caesar, Brutus, Cassius and Mark An- 
tony forgot the tragic past in a wild dash for the im- 
mediate and more joyful future. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE TERRESTRIAL TRIBUNAL 

THE weeks slipped rapidly away : the Christmas 
holidays came and quickly passed into the 
realm of memory. Already, the days were 
becoming noticeably longer. It was that restless pe- 
riod between seasons when one finds little to invite him 
out-of-doors, and yet feels unutterably tired of peace- 
ful indoor pursuits. This is the time when the master 
of a preparatory school sighs for spring as he deco- 
rates his records with demerit marks. 

At this time, the fertile brain of Harold Chester 
evolved a plan which relieved the monotony of recrea- 
tion hours for the Fearless Four. They were sitting 
in Harold's room one evening, with no definite plans 
for the future, yet eager for anything that promised 
excitement. 

" Say, what's the matter with getting up a society? " 
Harold asked. 
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" What kind ? Like the * four hundred ' ? " Curtis 
inquired. 

"No. A regular fraternity, you know, with a 
Greek name and secrets and initiations and all that. 
We'd have swell sport." 

" Wouldn't be allowed, would we? " Curtis objected. 
" Hazing and all that sort of work is forbidden, you 
know." 

" Well, it isn't hazing a fellow to initiate him when 
he wants to be and doesn't care and it makes him a 
member of the frat when every other member has the 
same thing done to him and no one has to be initiated 
unless he wants to be and — " 

" Whoa, whoa, Maud ! " Luther interposed. " That 
sounds like one of the fifty-seven varieties." 

" Your arguments are great, Hal ! Perfectly swell. 
Try 'em on the Doctor and set if he will let us have 
it," Curtis added. 

Harold's excitement had somewhat subsided. 
" You all come with me and I'll go. He won't mind, 
as long as we don't break any rules." 

It did not take a student long to become acquainted 
with Doctor Prune. He understood boys and loved 
them with an affection which combined wisdom and 
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decision with kindness and consideration. Few could 
come under his influence without being charmed by 
his gentle courtesy, his tactful thought of others and 
his masterful personality. All the boys respected 
him: not a few were deeply attached to him, but al- 
most none of them felt afraid of the Doctor. His 
dignity was always apparent, but never in the way 
of a student's approach, and his friendliness made the 
most diffident boy feel at ease in his presence. 

Thus the Fearless Four, who had kept reasonably 
clear of trouble since the wooden Indian had been 
restored to his reservation, felt only slight embarrass- 
ment in seeking the Doctor's permission to form the 
society which promised such mysterious joy. 

It took but a short time to walk across the campus 
to the house which the Doctor and his family occupied. 
Soon they were ushered into the library where he 
spent much of the time when his presence was not 
required at the school. 

He greeted them cordially, and inquired the pur- 
pose of their call. 

" We came over with Clinton Austin, sir," Harold 
explained demurely. "He had something that he 
wanted to ask you." 

Poor Clinton! This was so sudden that he could 
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only gasp in astonishment and try to collect his wits, 
while the color came and went in his cheeks. 

Luther quickly came to his rescue. "It's about 
a society," he explained. "We wanted to know if 
we could have one, sir/' 

"Another society?" queried the Doctor. "For 
what purpose ? " 

"Why, Doctor/' Harold explained, "we're tired 
of staying in the house, and it's 'most too cold and 
sloppy to go out much. We've done about everything 
there is to do, and we thought it would be kind of in- 
teresting to get up a fraternity, with a Greek name 
and initiations and such things." 

Doctor Prune's hand sought a delicate watch-charm, 
hanging on his chain as he replied, "You have no- 
ticed, perhaps, that I am a D.U. man — Delta Upsilon. 
The fraternities form a very important part of college 
life, and their value has been abundantly demonstrated, 
I believe. I could tell you of many successful men 
who would never have completed their college courses 
had it not been for help furnished by their fraterni- 
ties. Some of my best friends are my fraternity 
brothers. The secret features of our chapters con- 
sist only in guarding our ritual and the various de- 
vices of the Order. In no way do we oppose the ad- 
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ministration of college affairs or of discipline. Any 
man of sterling worth may gain admission to our 
fellowship. We do not aim to be exclusive: we are 
not undemocratic. 

" Can you imagine such a condition here, were you 
to organize a fraternity? At once, the members 
would consider themselves exalted above those out- 
side their ranks, and jealousy would be engendered. 
Your members would imagine that superior privileges 
should be accorded them. This we could not tolerate. 
Because of the strength which comes from union, you 
would be tempted to follow a course of action opposed 
to our administrative methods. Remember, I do not 
say that you would yield to this inclination, but the 
temptation so to do would be strong. 

" Again, you would be federated in such a way as 
to exalt fraternal loyalty above all other considera- 
tions. Were a member guilty of misconduct, you 
would conceive it your duty to shield him from de- 
tection: were an issue involved, the interests of your 
fraternity would be paramount; the interests of the 
school only secondary. 

"I have entered into this lengthy explanation to 
show you why I am heartily in sympathy with the f ra- 
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ternity of the university, yet opposed to an imitation 
of it in a preparatory school." 

" Could we have any kind of a club that would be 
all right, Doctor?" Harold asked. "We wouldn't 
want to do anything that would go against the school." 
No, I believe you would not," the Doctor assented, 

and I appreciate your loyalty. I believe the ideal 
society for boys of your age is one in which you are 
organized for some specific purpose, and where adults 
heartily in sympathy with you are included in your 
membership to give guidance and advice. In our col- 
lege fraternities, you will find instructors mingling 
with members in the social life, and thus a fellowship, 
often inspiring, and generally helpful, results. 

"The fraternity idea is not new. It is as old as 
the Declaration of Independence, for the first organi- 
zation of this character (the Phi Beta Kappa) made 
its appearance in 1776, in the College of William and 
Mary. The stated purpose of the fraternity was the 
'promotion of literature and of friendly intercourse 
among scholars/" The Doctor smiled as he con- 
cluded. " Is that the aim of your proposed society ? " 

"No, sir," Harold told him. "We just wanted 
to get together to have some fun." 
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Doctor Prune's smile broadened at this frank dec- 
laration. " I think I know how you feel," he said. 
"Our organizations here are athletic, musical, or 
educational, and only incidentally social. You feel a 
vague sort of restlessness and dissatisfaction. Things 
which you cared for have ceased to attract. You de- 
sire something new, with almost no formal restric- 
tions ; am I correct ? " 

Harold nodded his head vigorously. "Yes sir I 
That's just right ! " he said. 

Doctor Prune thought a moment, then said re- 
flectively, " Suppose I permit you to form a sort of 
mock fraternity just for the sport of the thing. You 
may continue it for six weeks, then it must disband. 
You may conduct your initiations and indulge in 
such wholesome pleasure as you see fit, but I shall 
hold you responsible for any disorder occasioned by 
your meetings. Will this arrangement be satisfac- 
tory?" 

"Yes, sir! Thank you!" cried Harold, grasping 
this limited franchise as a drowning man clutches a 
straw. " We'll call it the Eta Beta Pi, and we'll elect 
you an honorary member, Doctor Prune, if you'll let 
us. Then you can always feel that we want you at 
our meetings." 
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"Thank you," replied the Headmaster. "I very 
much appreciate your kind thought of me as well as 
the honor of the position. It is doubtful if my mani- 
fold duties will permit me to share your fellowship, 
but I shall wish you well. In six weeks, you will be 
living out-of-doors, and enjoying it as one does after 
the confinement of the winter. Then you will not 
need the diversion of this fraternity. In the mean- 
time, if you live up to your name, you should have 
a pleasant time/' 

Thus the fraternity, soon known as the " Eata Bet- 
ter Pie," was called into being, and the four charter 
members solemnly elected themselves officers! with 
the following result. 

Puissant Potentate — Luther Hamilton. 
Exalted Executioner — Curtis Wilson. 
Irresistible Inquisitor — Harold Chester. 
Elucidating Educator — Clinton Austin. 

Collectively, the four constituted the Terrestrial 
Tribunal, before which candidates for membership 
were required to present themselves. 

In a day or two, Harold burst in upon a meeting of 
his companions with a startling announcement 

Say," he gasped, " there's a new fellow in our class, 
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and maybe we can get him into the f rat. His name is 
Cadwallader de Wrigglesby." 

" What ? " cried Luther. " Cad — cad — caddy — 
wall — what is it, Hal?" 

"Cadwallader de Wrigglesby," Harold repeated, 
his voice lingering on each syllable. 

" What sort of fellow is he ? " Clinton demanded. 

"What can you expect with such a name? He 
must be a regular molly." 

"Did he come packed in cotton?" Luther wanted 
to know. 

Harold shrugged his shoulders expressively. 
"Packed in beans, most likely," he replied. "He 
lives in Boston." 

" Does he carry all of his name around with him, 
or does some one have to help him ? " Curtis asked. 

" He probably carries Cadwallader with him," Har- 
old suggested, "and when he sees any one, he just 
Wriggles by." 

" Oh ! " groaned Curtis, while the others indicated 
similar distress. " Men have been hung at the yard- 
arm for less." 

"Well, let's descend upon him! Maybe we can 
capture some more of the less distinguished candidates. 
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Forward, brave co-mates and brothers in exile/' and 
Luther led the way down stairs. 

Had a nervous or faint-hearted person been passing 
through the upper hall of the school building that 
night, he would undoubtedly have been frightened out 
of several years' growth. Shortly after the study- 
hour ended, a procession wound its slow and solemn 
way along the hall and into a dark and deserted class- 
room. In the procession, were the charter members 
of the Eta Beta Pi, and three candidates for admission 
into the fellowship. 

The members were arrayed in astonishing white 
robes which completely enveloped them. These gar- 
ments had once been sheets, but only a careful exami- 
nation would have revealed the fact. As they walked 
slowly along, they sighed lugubriously and gave vent 
to agonizing groans. The candidates were blind- 
folded and stumbled along uncertainly, as their guards 
led them forward. Harold headed the procession, es- 
corting a boy named Wallace Fergus. Clinton Aus- 
tin followed with Stanley Lockman. Curtis Wilson 
came next with Cadwallader de Wrigglesby, while 
Luther marched behind as a sort of rear guard. All 
the members carried lighted candles in holders, and 
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these served to throw a weird, shadowy light around 
the dark class-room. 

The candidates were escorted to seats, while the 
members walked around the room, groaning. 

All at once, Cadwallader spoke, " Say, you fellows 
sound as if you'd been eating green apples." 

" Let not the captive speak so lightly and jestingly," 
Luther exhorted him in his deepest tone. "Little 
does he know of the sad fate which shall soon overtake 
him. Exalted Executioner, are the captives ready ? " 

" They are, O Puissant Potentate I " 

" Make ready the fiery furnace, and let the instru- 
ments of torture be given into our hands ! " 

Various soul-disturbing noises followed, and more 
groans. Finally Clinton chanted dismally, "Now 
draws near the switching hour of midnight, when 
graveyards yawn and ghosts walk abroad in the land. 
Let the execution proceed." 

"Exalted Executioner," demanded Luther, "have 
you a captive here named Cadwallader de Wrig- 
glesby?" 

We have, O Puissant Potentate." 
Exalted Executioner, lead him before the Ter- 
restrial Tribunal." 

Cadwallader was escorted to a position before 
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Luther, as Curtis announced, " He is here, O Puissant 
Potentate/' 

"Let the Irresistible Inquisitor question the cap- 
tive/' ordered Luther, and Harold commenced the 
inquisition. 

" O mortal, what is thy name ? " 

" Cadwallader de Wrigglesby." 

" Camest thou by it honestly ? " 

" Yea, verily, it was given to me/' 

"Truly it doth sound like a gift Where is thy 
home?" 

" In Boston/' 

"Boston — Boston! Where is this village lo- 
cated?" 

" In North America/' 

" Puissant Potentate, thinkest thou that this village 
exists, or doth the candidate trifle with us ? " 

" I know not," Luther replied, " and yet, methinks 
I have heard some tidings of it. Let us consult the 
Elucidating Educator. Elucidating Educator, doth 
the village of Boston exist, or is it some mythical 
Olympus?" 

Clinton gravely nodded. " Yea, verily, it doth ex- 
ist," he affirmed, "but it is a strange and fearsome 
place. The inhabitants speak a weird and bewilder- 
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ing language like unto the speech of the worthy Doc- 
tor Prune. They travel abroad through subterranean 
passages, and anon they fly through the air on tracks 
elevated above the winding roads of the place. I 
have gazed upon the map of this hamlet, and verily it 
doth look like unto the webs of three spiders that the 
wind hath entangled. The Elucidating Educator hath 
spoken/' 

Harold continued, " O mortal, art thou not glad to 
be released from this abode ? " 

Don't you see how glad I am ? " 

Hast thou sisters, mortal ? " 
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" Nix." 

"Brothers, then ?" 

" Only one. He's a boy." 

" Hath he a name like thine ? " 



" The last of it is the same." 

"Nay, I mean doth he possess some comic opera 
name, like Marmaduke, or Percival, or Cadwallader? " 

" Sure ! He has a fancy name, but not like any that 
you have mentioned." 

" What then is his name ? " 

" His name is John." 

The members smothered their laughter with groans, 
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as Harold announced,, " O Puissant Potentate, the Ir- 
resistible Inquisitor hath spoken/' 

" Fellow- Archons, what think ye?" Luther cried, 
and the doleful voices returned their melancholy re- 
plies. 

" Let him be cast into the den of lions." 
" Let him extinguish the unquenchable fire." 
" Let him perform the perilous pilgrimage." 
"It shall be so," Luther assented. "Exalted 
Executioner, guard thou the candidate until the sen- 
tence of the Terrestrial Tribunal can be executed. 
Let another candidate be led forth." 

"He's led second, not fourth," Cadwallader ob- 
jected. 

" Fellow-Archons, let us inform this mortal who 
dares to mock us, of the terrible fate which awaits 
all such," Luther commanded. 

" He shall be beaten to death with an egg-beater," 
the dismal chant replied. 

" Now let the candidate hold his peace." 
"Sure, I'll hold two pieces," murmured the irre- 
pressible Cadwallader, but his levity was permitted 
to pass unheeded, while Harold commenced to ques- 
tion Stanley Lockman. 
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" O mortal, how old art thou? " 

"If you should double my age, divide that by seven, 
multiply by three and add two, you'd get it." 

" Nay you mock the Terrestrial Tribunal, mortal 
This is not a class in arithmetic. Suppose we should 
follow thy directions, what would we get ? " 

" You'd get left." 

"That's right !" Cadwallader interrupted, but he 
was suppressed. 

"Where dost thou dwell, mortal?" Harold con- 
tinued. 

" In New York City." 

" Elucidating Educator, is New York City still on 
the map?" 

" Not on the most recent ones, O Irresistible In- 
quisitor," Curtis informed him. "On these new 
maps, that whole region is called Northwest Coney 
Island." 

" And what manner of place is it, O Elucidating 
Educator?" 

" A most wonderful abode, O Irresistible Inquisitor. 
The inhabitants thereof are like unto our ancestors, 
the cliff dwellers. They abide in wondrously devised 
structures known as apartments, and these dwellings 
are fashioned after the manner of tunnels, with a lit- 
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tie light at either end, and all the remainder dark as 
Erebus. On their holy days, these people resort to a 
sacred grove, known locally as Coney Island. Here 
they perform all manner of strange rites. They fling 
themselves from moving platforms, they hurl them- 
selves down inclined chutes, they are fastened in bas- 
kets and whirled through the air, or shot down a long 
incline into the water. They cast themselves before 
automobiles like unto pagans before Juggernaut 
They further torture themselves by eating small brown 
cylinders, garnished with thick yellow paste, and 
placed within a small sarcophagus of the color of 
scorched linen. All this they do after the manner of 
heathen appeasing the wrath of their angry gods. 
The Elucidating Educator hath spoken/' 

"O mortal, hast thou a three-story-and-basement 
name, like unto thy fellow-mortal, the illustrious Cad- 
wallader de Wrigglesby ? " 

" Not on your life 1 My name is Stanley Lock* 
man." 
" Art thou the great Stanley, of ' darkest Africa ' ? " 
" No, I'm the great Stanley of brightest America." 
" That is well. What is thy occupation? " 
" Answering fool questions just now." 
"Ah! methought we might have secured another 
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great explorer, one who loves to penetrate the mys- 
teries of things unknown — like hash/' 

"Well, you have another think. If I was an ex- 
plorer, I'd try to find out what you're driving at You 
may know, and I hope you do, but I'm sure I don't." 

" Peace, peace, mortal ! O Puissant Potentate, the 
Irresistible Inquisitor hath spoken." 

Again the melancholy chant pronounced the candi- 
date's doom, and then Wallace Fergus was led forth 
to be questioned by Harold. 

u O mortal, where dwellest thou ? " 

" In Chicago." 

"What says the Elucidating Educator concerning 
this hamlet ? " 

"O Irresistible Inquisitor, truly it is a wild and 
terrific place. It is one of those frontier settlements 
on the rolling prairies, where the painted redskin still 
doth stalk abroad in its byways, and where, from their 
log cabins, the hardy dwellers shoot at the wolves that 
howl about their doors. In the dim past, it hath had 
a mighty fire, and for this it is chiefly noted. Also 
it obtaineth some local renown for furnishing this 
abode of learning with its fresh beef. The Elucidat- 
ing Educator hath spoken." 

" Dwellest thou in a log cabin, mortal ? " 
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No, it isn't even wooden, although it's a board-ing 
house/' 

" And hast thou seen the wolves stealing stealthily 
about the forests near thy humble home ? " 

"No, we don't have wild animals there — only 
microbes. ? ' 

" And doth the painted redskin creep upon you un- 
awares with his blood-curdling war whoop?" 
" Only when Buffalo Bill comes to town." 
" And is this Buffalo Bill a connection of thine ? " 
" Nix ! All my connections are unpaid bills." 
Thus ended the inquisition, and the candidates were 
conducted through the mysterious rites which duly 
initiated them into the " Eata Better Pie." 

What this ceremony included may not be mentioned 
here, since it was the most profound of secrets. That 
the performance was highly satisfactory was proven 
by a remark which Harold ventured as he tumbled 
into bed. 

"Gee! That was swell sport, but say, Clint, I 
nearly twisted my brain into kinks trying to remem- 
ber the funny old ritual." 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE LURE OF THE DUSTY HIGHWAY 

THE sun climbed higher, and the air grew 
warmer. It was a joy to be out-of-doors 
again, and the St. Dunstan boys gave thanks 
in their own way for the return of spring. 

Three-fourths of the Fearless Four started for a 
walk one afternoon toward the end of April, leaving 
Harold behind because he was not to be found when 
the party started. 

They had not gone more than half-way across the 
campus, when a shrill whistle made them turn to dis- 
cover the excuse for thus disturbing the atmosphere. 

Harold was running toward them, waving a pam- 
phlet in one hand, as a brakeman signals a train to 
move. 

In a minute he had overtaken them. "Hey, 
fellows, the camp books are out/' he gasped. 

" Oh ! Let's see ! " cried the others, crowding 
around him. 

86 
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* Here ! You don't have to fracture my ribs," Har- 
old objected, using his elbows in a successful effort 
at self-defense. " I got a book for you," and he pro- 
duced three copies from an inner pocket. 

" Doesn't that make you feel like the simple life? " 
Luther exclaimed in a tone of delight " Me for a 
tent and a canoe." 

" You ought to go in a canoe/' Harold ventured. 

"Why?" 

"On account of your love for Injuns, 'specially 
wooden ones." 

" Yah-h! You deserve to get the paddle/' Luther 
grunted, turning to the book again. "This sounds 
comfortable, doesn't it?" he continued after a little. 
" ' The bungalow, built in 1907, has a large assembly 
room (with piano, talking-machine, games, and a large 
stone fireplace) reading room, Director's office and a 
wide veranda; upstairs is the commodious locker 
room, where the boys may put their traveling clothes, 
suit-cases and whatever articles they do not need to 
have about their tents. The dining hall — * " 

"Ah!" cried Curtis. 

" ' The dining hall, also new in 1907, now has an 
addition which contains cold storage and grocery 
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rooms. A well-filled ice house, insuring " seconds " 
of ice cream and sherbet — ' " 

" Hurray I " Curtis could restrain himself no longer, 
"Oh, say! When can we start ?" 

"Broomstick is always thinking of his tummy," 
laughed Harold. " I have a song that I made up 
about him, and when I get it all finished, I'm going 
to have it sung in one of the operas. It goes like this. 
The tune is ' Yankee Doodle/ I'll tell you that, be- 
cause you might not recognize it/' 

Then Harold bowed gravely to his grinning com- 
panions, and struck an attitude in comic imitation of 
a prima-donna. Then he commenced, 

" Curtis Wilson loves to feed 

At breakfast, lunch and dinner, 
At fasting he could not succeed — 
This gastronomic sinner/' 

" Say, that's great," gasped Luther, as the vocalist 
paused. "You're getting to be a regular poet, Hal. 
That verse of yours reminds me of Browning." 
" Sounds more like Blacking," Curtis ventured. 
Or Blueing," Clinton suggested. 
Why don't you say Pinking? " demanded the 
poet 
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" You're wandering from the subject," Luther pro- 
tested. "If it was just Browning when I spoke, it'll 
be burnt soon. But say, Hal, that was a mighty fine 
word you used in the last line. What was it, again? " 

" Gastronomic. Gas-tro-nom-ic. Gastronomic. 
Don't I say it well? I got that out of the physiology 
lesson. It means relating to gas, and Curt's an old 
gas-bag, anyhow/' 

" Haven't you written any chorus to your ballad ? " 

Harold shook his head. " Not yet. I can't find a 
word to rhyme with Curtis or Wilson." 

" That shows how hard it is to write poetry," Clin- 
ton announced, "but say, you of the long hair and 
dreamy blinkers, Byron wouldn't have been stumped 
by a little thing like that. Curtis — hurt his : Wilson 
— pills some. I should think you could work a fine 
combination there/' 

" Here, listen ! I'll have to get your minds off the 
subject somehow," Curtis exclaimed. " ' The new 
boat-house, erected last summer, will be enlarged this 
year. The second floor — ' " 

" Do they have an elevator ? " Harold inquired in- 
nocently. 

" No, you just raise your voice, and the rest of you 
tags on behind. ' The second floor — ' " 
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" Why do you suppose they're enlarging the boat- 
house, Curt ? " Luther asked. 

" I suppose they want to make it bigger. ' The sec- 
ond floor — ' " 

"Do they keep the boats there all winter?" This 
time it was Clinton who interrupted. 

" Yes, they put oarlocks on the doors. 4 The sec- 
ond floor — ' " 

" Oh yes ! Cult's trying to spout something about 
the second floor. What is it, Broomstick ? " 

" * The second floor of this building is devoted to 
manual training. The large 40x24 tent will be used 
this season as a recreation tent. The boys sleep in 

12x15 tents — '" 

" The excitement is intense, too," Harold added. 

" ' In 12x15 tents, provided with board floors and 
flies — ' " 

" No flies on them," was Luther's comment. 

" ' Woven wire cots furnished with mattresses servo 
as beds.' " 

" Yes, and sometimes on quiet nights you can hear 
the bed tick," Clinton informed them. 

"Your hearing is good, Clint. You ought to be 
able to hear a rumor," observed Luther. " Speaking 
of hearing, why do Englishmen wear monocles ? " 
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" Give it up, Lute. You may as well tell us, and put 
us out of our misery." 

"Why, that's easy. They drop their h's and use 
them to put in their eyes." 

" I should think those things would make your head 
sore, Lute," groaned Harold. 

"No, they make me headstrong. What else does 
the camp book say, Curt? I'm busy looking at the 
pictures. They make me feel like starting to-mor- 
row." 

"'The water equipment includes a 15-horsepower, 
30-foot launch, new in 1907, two smaller launches, two 
ten-oared boats, ten rowboats, eight Old Town canoes, 
two swimming rafts — ' " 

"Swimming rafts!" muttered Luther incredu- 
lously. " Huh ! Did you ever see a raft swim ? " 

" Oh yes ! And I once owned a pair of swimming 
trunks." 

Luther collapsed weakly, and fanned himself with 
his cap. Curtis continued, " ' There are three double 
tennis courts, each with a hard, well-rolled clay sur- 
face. The old baseball field has been improved, and 
it now has a " skinned diamond." There is also a bas- 
ketball court.' " 

" That's what I call a perfectly swell book," Luther 
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announced, as he finished his inspection. " It isn't 
written on the dot-and-carry-one plan, and I'll bet 
there's a lot doing up there. I hope I can go," he con- 
cluded, with enthusiasm. 

"Um-m, so do I!" added Harold. "We four 
could just fill a tent." 

" Sure ! We'd fill it, all right ! " murmured Curtis. 
" Let's try to go. I'll write home to-night, and send 
the book along. I think that would persuade 'most 
anybody that the camp was the swellest place ever for 
a vacation." 

Within a week, the Fearless Four were made bliss- 
fully happy by assurances from home that they might 
enroll for the season at Camp St. Dunstan. 

They met in Luther's room one evening to celebrate. 
When the first enthusiasm had spent itself, he an- 
nounced, " Fellows, I have an idea 1 " 

" Is that what's been troubling you ? " Clinton in- 
quired. " I thought maybe you were going to have 
German measles." 

" You've never had such a thing before, have you, 
Lute?" Harold added. 

"Oh well! Of course, if you don't want to hear 
it, I won't compel you to." 

" Now, Sweetness, don't get your back up ! You 
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know we're all perishing to hear your wonderful 
scheme." 

" Well then — did I ever tell you about my plan for 
traveling up to camp ? " 

" Is it a good plan? " 

"Sure it is !" 
Then you never told us ! What is it ? " 
Just this I You know all the camp fellows travel 
on the train or boat, and the trip is all right I'm not 
saying anything about that. When the whole crowd 
of campers get together things move. Still, I've 
traveled on cars and boats, and the chances are that 
I'll travel two or three miles more in civilized style 
before I get too old for such joys." 

" Hurray ! Lute's going to invite us to travel in an 
airship," cried Curtis. 

"Dry up, Broomstick, or we'll send you by wire- 
less," Harold warned him. 

" You see, fellows, we four have chummed together 
ever since we've been here, and we couldn't possibly 
get together a finer crowd than this — " 

" All rise and bow," shouted Curtis, setting the ex- 
ample. " Lute forgets that his old friend Josh Bil- 
lings says, 'Flattery is like cologne water — to be 
smelt of, but not swallowed.' " 
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"Now what's the matter with roughing it for a 
while this stammer, tramping up to camp, sleeping 
wherever night finds us, camping when we feel like it, 
or putting up at a hotel if we get tired of life in the 
wilderness. Just us four, you know! We'd have a 
bully time!" 

" Great ! I'm going to start training right away," 
declared Curtis. " Clint, kindly pass me Allen's Foot 
Ease." 

" Come on, Curt ! Cut out your nonsense," Luther 
pleaded. " Can't you ever take a thing seriously ? " 

" I'm quite serious, I assure you," Curtis protested. 
" It's a very solemn thing for me to undertake such a 
ramble." 

"It'll do you good, Broomstick! When you 
get through, you'll be more willowy than you are 



now." 
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Yes, Broomstick won't be able to qualify as Cae- 
sar after that tramp. He'll be — oh — he'll be Popil- 
ius Le-na. That's a great scheme, Lute! Nothing 
would tickle me more than to be counted in, but I have 
horrible doubts about getting Doctor Prune to give 
us his blessing." 

"We'd get up to camp about two weeks after it 
opened, and as long as we have our parents' consent, 
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and he has the cash for the full season of the camp, I 
don't see how he could object." 

Curtis had reached a decision. "I'll toddle along 
with you fellows," he said " for better or for worse, 
for fatter or for leaner. Anyhow, I want to train 
down to a hundred and seventy-five/' (He weighed 
a trifle over a hundred and thirty.) 

" That plan of yours is the best ever, Lute ! " Har- 
old declared. "Us for the dusty highway and the 
simple life." 

" We might appoint some one to ask the Doctor what 
he thinks about it," Luther suggested. 

" Good scheme I Let me count out to see which one 
of you three fellows it shall be," and Curtis com- 
menced this ancient process of elimination. 

"You certainly have nerve, Broomstick! Why 
don't you do the job yourself?" Harold exclaimed. 
" We might write him a letter." 

" Yes, a letter to Doctor Prune should prove fruit- 
ful," Clinton suggested. 

" Who's afraid ? Let's all go together and talk it 
over with him," said Luther, rising and leading the 
way downstairs toward the office. 

"What do we need to take?" Harold asked, as 
they walked along the hall. 
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" We ought to take a folding bed." 

" Yes, of course, and a bathtub." 

" Why not add a piano? " 

"All right! But don't forget the dinner table!" 
This last from Curtis. 

" You must think we're going to have a furniture 
van tagging along behind," Luther said scornfully. 
"We won't need to carry much. Our baggage will 
go right through to the camp, and we just need a 
change of clothing and a few odds and ends. I sup- 
pose we ought to carry an ax and a frying pan." 

" They are awfully indigestible," Curtis objected. 

" Suppose we each make out a list of the things we 
need to take," Luther continued. " Then we can meet 
and compare notes. In this way, we ought to get a 
complete list" 

Doctor Prune mentioned several objections to the 
plans as outlined, but the proposal was altered to over- 
come these. Finally, the Doctor agreed to let them 
go in the care of a master (if they could find one will- 
ing to act as chaperon) providing, of course, that the 
arrangement received the full approval of their par- 
ents. 

After some discussion, they invited Mr. Bruce, in- 
structor in physics and chemistry, to act as " guide, 
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philosopher and friend." Mr. Bruce was young, 
jolly, sensible, and resourceful — just the sort of man 
one would choose for a companion, and the Fearless 
Four were delighted to secure his prompt and en- 
thusiastic consent. He was enrolled for the camp 
season, anyhow, having acted as one of the Councilors 
during his three years at St. Dunstan's, and seemed 
pleased to choose so novel a manner of reaching the 
camp. 

It required some diplomatic correspondence, and the 
exercise of all their powers of persuasion to convince 
their parents that the proposed plan was in all points 
ideal, but in the end objections were overcome, and the 
Fearless Four commenced to train for their long 
tramp, cheered by that quality which is "the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen." 



*» 



CHAPTER IX 
hist! the villain plotteth 

A BOY whose name is odd deserves sincere 
sympathy. The immutable working of 
unkind fate, or the ambitious selection of 
hopeful parents (who desire a son to receive the 
doubtful inspiration of an illustrious name) has added 
many a boy to " the noble army of martyrs." 

Cadwallader de Wrigglesby was a name so unusual 
as to attract much attention. Naturally a quiet and 
somewhat sensitive lad, he had suffered keenly from 
the good-natured ridicule of his fun-loving compan- 
ions. 

This was his first experience at a boarding school 
(he entered after the Christmas holidays) and in the 
four months of his life at St. Dunstan's he had spent 
many lonesome, unhappy days. His dearest ambition 
was to be considered a normal, manly boy, like any 
one of the Fearless Four — to be popular, and to be 
given a place in the informal social life of the school 
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because it was the will of his companions, not be- 
cause it was made necessary by the presence! of his 
name on the roll of students. 

His entrance into the Eta Beta Pi had lifted the 
clouds temporarily, but since the fraternity disbanded 
he seemed to be forgotten by the others who had 
shared its fellowship. 

Out on the campus were several maple trees in an 
irregular row. Wooden benches had been built 
around them, and here the St. Dunstan boys resorted 
for secret conferences. 

One afternoon during the first week in May, Cad- 
wallader walked out toward this arboreal retreat. He 
felt despondent and unhappy. He was too shy to 
uphold his rights, or to force his way toward popular 
favor, so he still was stranded on the outer edge of 
St. Dunstan's social circle. 

" It's no use," he muttered as he wandered across 
the campus, " everybody takes me for a sissy ! I don't 
wonder. It's bad enough to be named de Wrigglesby, 
without having Cadwallader hitched on in front. 
Then coming from Boston, too ! I must look and act 
like a regular molly ! I'm not one though. I'm not ! 
I'm not ! I'm not ! If only I get a chance, I'll show 
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these fellows that I have as much grit as any of 
them!" 

He had now reached the trees. Dropping discon- 
solately upon the bench below, he looked up into the 
fresh, green foliage. Then — from sheer lack of oc- 
cupation — determined to climb up into the branches 
of the largest tree. 

After some struggling, he succeeded in getting well 
along in the upper limbs, where he paused, well pleased 
with his success and with the novelty of the expe- 
rience. For some time, he sat in silence, gazing off 
at the various things of interest which his exalted 
perch revealed. The air was warm and still, the 
campus lively with groups of boys enjoying various 
outdoor pastimes. Suddenly he was aware of voices 
below, and had no difficulty in catching the words. 

"Those dubs give me a pain," declared an angry 
voice. " They think they're the whole show. It just 
makes me sick to have such kids around. Well, I'm 
thinking they won't feel so smart in a few days." 

u Why ? Did you find some way of getting hunk 
on them ?" 

"That's what! I've fixed them now! When 
Doctor Prune finds out that some of the examination 
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question sheets are missing, and then learns that they 
have been found in the rooms of the Fearless Four, I 
don't believe that wonderful summer trip that they are 
planning will amount to much." 

" What do you mean ? Have you caught those fel- 
lows swiping examination papers?" 

"Caught nothing I I got the sheets myself, and 
hid some of them in the room where that Chester kid 
lives with Clint Austin." 

"You did! How?" 

"Well, it's this way. You know, up here they're 
awfully careful about the examinations. They seem 
to be afraid some of the questions will leak and give 
certain fellows a big advantage. So they hide the 
papers, but I found out their bunk." 

"Where?" 

" Do you remember the old bookcase in the Doctor's 
office?" 

" The one with all those reference books inside that 
no one ever thinks of consulting? " 

"That's the one!" 

" Yes, I remember it. Were they in there ? " 

"That's just where they were, — shut up between 
the pages of some old books." 

How did you happen to find that out ? " 
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" Oh I I heard that those wonders who call them* 
selves the Fearless Four, had organized a party to 
tramp up to Maine where the school camp is. I 
thought I'd like to go along, because that trip will be 
great fun, but do you think they'd let me in their 
old party ? No siree ! They sat down on me so hard 
that I felt sore, and vowed I'd square things some- 
how. If they didn't want my company, they might 
have said so politely — though I don't see why they 
shouldn't want me — but they were so nasty and sar- 
castic and stuck up about it that I made up my mind 
to settle their hash." 

" How did you happen to think of the examination 
papers ? " 

" Why, it was this way. When I found that I had 
no show of getting into that party, I thought I'd get 
up another and show them that they weren't the only 
oysters in the stew, so I hiked down to talk it over 
with Doctor Prune. Here I got sat on again." 

" Did Prune hand you a lemon? " 

" Yes, a great, big, juicy one. He said there were 
strong objections to such a trip under the most fav- 
orable conditions, and that — while he was willing to 
have one party undertake it — he thought it unwise 
to allow another to be formed, and a lot more truck 
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like that While I was down there, I saw some ques- 
tion sheets for the exams. The Doctor was looking 
them over and putting 'em away between the pages 
of some big books." 

"That's a good bunk!" 

" Sure ! No one would think of it. The Doctor 
wouldn't let me go, unless I got into that Fearless 
Four bunch, but I discovered that this new kid, who 
has been here only since New Year's, has asked to 
go, and the Doctor promised him he could if there was 
an opportunity." 

"Well, if de Wrigglesby is allowed to go, why 
aren't we ? That's what I'd like to know ! " 

" Oh ! You know the de Wrigglesbys are rich and 
powerful. It's a fine advertisement for old St, Dun- 
stan's to have a de Wrigglesby on the roll, and so 
Cadwallader gets all he asks for." 

" Well, if he is the only Junior allowed to go, out- 
side that other bunch, I'm going to make a stiff kick." 

" A lot of good it will do you. It makes me sick 
that we can't go. Just think of the fun! A jolly 
crowd, tramping over the country, eating at all kinds 
of places, maybe sleeping outdoors or at some little 
farmhouse or country hotel. Why, they'll have bar- 
rels of adventures I " 
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" That's right ! But how did you get hold of the 
examination papers ? " 

u Why, when I saw the Doctor stowing them away 
it popped into my head all at once that I could get 
hold of some as easy as pie. It would be just as easy 
to hide a few in the rooms of the Fearless Four, and 
let the scrub-ladies find them when they clean the dor- 
mitory, so there I had my revenge right in my hands/' 
Did you get the papers ? " 
Yes, a little while ago. I hid some of them in 
the room where Harold Chester lives with that awfully 
good little molly, Clinton Austin. By this time, the 
women are in there at work, and just as soon as they 
move the mats — behold ! the missing papers ! " 

" Suppose they do find 'em. They don't know the 
difference between an examination paper and a news- 
paper. They will just gather 'em up and throw 'cm 
away, or leave them on the table." 

" They may, but I think they will be warned to look 
out for them. You see, I wanted the Doctor to 
know that the papers were gone, so I dropped the 
book on the floor, and left the door of the bookcase 
open to attract his attention. He will send out a sort 
of still alarm right away, and try to get some clue." 
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" Yes, if that's the case, those fellows are doomed. 
What will you do with the rest of the papers? " 

" Hide them in the room of Broomstick Wilson and 
Luther Hamilton. The Doctor hasn't forgotten the 
time they swiped that wooden Indian, and I'm told 
that fellow, Hamilton, has been in trouble in other 
schools, so you see it won't be hard for the Doctor 
to believe that they're mixed up in this. I should 
think that would be the end of their summer trip, and 
they may get kicked out of camp altogether, for they're 
awfully fussy about the kind of fellows they let in." 

"Why didn't you hide the papers to-day in the 
other room ? " 

" It won't be cleaned until to-morrow morning. I 
don't want to leave them lying around too long for 
fear of accidents. Those fellows will be down to 
breakfast to-morrow, then they go right into the 
school for a study period. Before they get back, the 
room will have been cleaned and the papers discov- 
ered. I'll sneak in there at breakfast time and do the 
trick." 

Then you'll miss part of your feed." 
Sure, but every good cause has its martyrs. Don't 
you whisper a word of what I've told you." 
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" You can trust me. I should just like to see that 
crowd strike a snag. Then the Fearless Four 
wouldn't put on so many airs. Besides, if this party 
is broken up, we may get a chance to organize an- 
other." 

"Yes, so we may. I hope so. Well, let's toddle 
along. This is a safe place to talk. We can easily see 
who's around. It's different up at the school. Some- 
body's likely to pop in on you at any minute, but we 
know that we've been alone out here. Come along, 
their goose is cooked." 

" Cooked goose doesn't agree with some people ! " 
muttered Cadwallader, as he looked down through the 
foliage in an attempt to identify the speakers. The 
tones had sounded quite familiar and his impressions 
were confirmed by the glimpses he had caught through 
the leaves. They were the two boys who were 
initiated into the Eta Beta Pi at the same time he 
entered — Stanley Lockman and Wallace Fergus. 

The two boys had much in common, yet their inti- 
macy was unfortunate. Each spurred the other on to 
unworthy action. Both were selfish: both were jeal- 
ous, so that the success or preferment of companions 
seemed to inspire in them only feelings of resentment 
and malicious spite. They had entered the fraternity, 
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hoping thereby to discover a short cut to popularity, 
but were disappointed at the brief existence of the Eta 
Beta Pi, and disgusted because the four charter mem- 
bers took so little notice of them after their entrance 
into the charmed " inner circle." 

Their activity was not directed toward harmless fun 
or mischief, but found expression in " the low desire, 
the base design that makes another's virtue less." 

Cadwallader, on the other hand, was kind-hearted 
and fun-loving, though too shy and diffident to make 
a lasting impression upon any but fairly intimate 
friends. His initiation had been a welcome break in 
a somewhat solitary life, and his ability as a fun- 
maker had been demonstrated at that time. Had the 
fraternity lived longer, he would have become popular 
for his real worth, but his unfortunate name was a 
sad handicap, and before the members had opportunity 
to look beyond this apparent joke, the Eta Beta Pi had 
disbanded, and the members drifted apart. Thus 
Cadwallader, after a little, was as solitary and lone- 
some as ever. 



CHAPTER X 

CADWALLADER TO THE RESCUE 

CADWALLADER, from his leafy shelter, 
gazed in silent surprise after the retreating 
plotters. Then he began to wonder how he 
should use the information thus accidentally obtained. 
" Now what am I to do ? " he thought. " I said 
just a few minutes ago that if I had a chance I'd prove 
that I had as much grit as any fellow here. My 
chance seems to have come, but I don't know what to 
do. I wish some one would tell me. No, I don't 
either I I must fight this out myself. 

" These fellows are certainly nothing to me. They 
seem like a jolly crowd but they never took much 
notice of me. Beside, if I keep still, and let this 
scheme work out, their party may be broken up, and 
Doctor Prune will probably form another with me in 
it. Oh! I'd love to go! It would be fine sport, and 
I'd get real well acquainted with a few fellows, so 
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as not to feel so lonesome. It's a temptation, all 
right! 

" On the other hand, if I do tell, these fellows will 
get their trip all right, but where will I be ? Nothing 
will remain for me but the reputation of being a big- 
mouthed tattler, and the fellows will think I'm a sissy 
for sure. 

" O dear ! Why did I have to know about the silly 
old plot, anyhow? What shall I do? I think the 
safest policy for me is to keep still and let events take 
their course. 

" No, I won't do it ! I'm not going to stand by like 
a mummy, and let innocent fellows get blamed for 
something when I know who the guilty ones are. I 
don't care what happens to me! I'll be square, and 
then — well, if the fellows think I'm a sissy, it'll have 
to be so. 

" Now how shall I go to work ? I might go straight 
to Doctor Prune, and tell him what I just heard. No, 
that looks too much like carrying tales. I have it! 
I'll write a note, and leave it in the room, so that either 
Hamilton or Wilson '11 find it. I'll warn them to hide 
in their room to-morrow at breakfast time. Then 
they can capture those fellow themselves, and no one 
will ever know that I steered them." 
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Quickly he scrambled down the tree, and hurried 
over to the dormitory. A little later, Curtis Wilson, 
walking leisurely down the hall, saw some one coming 
out of his room. As the intruder turned to descend 
the stairs, Curtis recognized Cadwallader de Wrig- 
glesby. 

" Now what was that de Wrigglesby kid doing in 
here ? " Curtis muttered, as he entered the room and 
looked carefully around, " Ah ! he has left a note." 

A bit of folded paper lay on the carpet near the 
door, and Curtis smoothed it carefully and read the 
hastily-written message within, while a look of blank 
amazement spread over his face. " ' You are in dan- 
ger/ " he read. " ' Please hide in your room to-mor- 
row at breakfast time and watch for your enemies. 
This is not a joke. Honest, it isn't 1 ' " 

Curtis thrust his hands into his pockets and whistled. 
"Not a joke!" he grumbled. "Well, I should say 
not. To hide up here at breakfast time would very 
decidedly not be a joke. As long as I had to be in 
danger, why did it have to be at meal-time ? Shall I 
do it ? O my country ! what would I not sacrifice for 
thee? But to go without breakfast !" He made a 
gesture of protest and groaned dubiously. "This 
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doesn't sound like a Black Hand letter. Whoever 
wrote it seems awfully in earnest. It may be a joke, 
but if it is, I'll bite. I'll hide in here to-morrow morn- 
ing, and if nothing happens there will be mourning 
in the house of de Wrigglesby over the slaying of their 
first-born. And now — if your Uncle Curtis gets no 
breakfast, he gets a good supper to-night to even 
things up. I'm going right down now to commence." 

After supper, there was a study hour until eight. 
Luther worked busily trying to find the equivalents of 
sundry x*s and y's, while Curtis chewed gum savagely 
and scowled into the depths of a Latin grammar 
propped up before him. The letter, with its mys- 
terious warning, was thrust inside his pocket, but he 
had forgotten to mention it to his room-mate. 

The clock in the school tower struck eight, and si- 
multaneously the gong below announced the time of re- 
laxation. 

Before either boy had put away his books, a hasty, 
impatient knock sounded upon the door. Even before 
an invitation to enter could be given, Harold and Clin- 
ton had burst into the room, their faces very clearly 
betraying overwhelming trouble. 

" Oh ! " Harold groaned. " What do you suppose 
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has happened? Our summer trip is all knocked to 
smithereens. O dear I " He sank weakly into a chair 
as if all hope had fled. 

" It may not be as bad as all that/' Clinton hastened 
to say, " but all the same, we're in a horrible mess." 

Luther seemed stunned by this sudden announce- 
ment, and could only gasp in mute amazement, while 
Curtis remembered the warning note, and wondered 
if it bore any relation to the misfortune which had 
overtaken the other half of the Fearless Four. 

"Horrible mess!" sputtered Harold. "That 
doesn't half express it. They're not satisfied now with 
blaming a fellow for what he does, but they go to 
work and drag up something that Clint or I never 
thought of doing and wouldn't have done if we had 
thought of it and anyway we never knew that the ex- 
amination papers were in there so how could we swipe 
them and even if we'd been yellow enough to swipe 
them do you suppose we'd have hidden 'em right where 
they'd be found when the room was cleaned just be- 
fore it was cleaned and not move them out of the way 
and I'd like to know who's been getting us into this 
snarl." Even Harold could not go on forever, and 
here he was forced to stop until he could recover 
breath. 
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" Is that what they did ? " Luther wanted to know. 
"Accused you of swiping the questions for the ex- 
ams?" 

Clinton nodded. " Yes," he said, " that's it ! First 
thing we knew, the Doctor sent word for us to meet 
him in his office. This came during study hour, so 
we knew it must be something important. He showed 
us some papers and asked us if we knew what they 
were. We didn't. 'Had we seen them before?' 
We hadn't. He looked at us sharply then, but we 
didn't care, for we happened to be innocent this time. 
You know what eyes he has. It seems as if they could 
look right through a fellow. Finally, he said that 
these were question sheets for the final examinations, 
and that they were found in our room when it was 
cleaned this afternoon." 

"How do you suppose they got there?" Luther 
interrupted. 

" Don't know, I'm sure. Of course, anyone could 
get in the room. We were at work with the scrubs 
on the diamond and never thought of locking the door. 
No one does. We told the Doctor that we had nothing 
to do with it — " 

" Yes, we made that clear to him," Harold remarked 
grimly. 
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" Well, what did he say? " Curtis asked. 

"He believed us," Harold replied, "but he said 
that we must explain the mystery. The goods were 
found on us, and that's a point against us. We've 
got to clear ourselves by finding the guilty party, or 
else he may not let us go on that tramp next month/ 9 

Luther looked troubled, as he said, " You haven't 
any evidence, have you ? Do you suspect anybody ? " 

" No," Clinton slowly shook his head, " it's just as 
puzzling as that wooden Indian affair." 

Curtis drew from his pocket the note found a few 
hours earlier. " It's a fine thing for you fellows that 
you have me to help you along," he said. "What 
would have become of you after the wooden Indian 
lost his money? Why, you all would have had nerv- 
ous prostration if it hadn't been for me. Now you find 
yourselves in trouble again, and here — " he tossed the 
note on the table — " is a clue that may straighten this 
snarl all out." 

Three heads bent over the note, and there was a mo- 
ment of tense silence. Then Luther demanded, 
" Where did this come from? " 

" It came from parts unknown. It arrived just be- 
fore supper, and was left in the room by that worthy 
paleface, Cadwallader de Wrigglesby," Curtis ex— 
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plained. " He was in an awful hurry to escape, too. 
Probably thought I'd fall on him and take his scalp/ 9 

"There may be something in that/' Harold said, 
studying the note from various angles as if it might 
yield further information. " Probably some one has 
a grudge against the Fearless Four and is coming 
in here to-morrow to hide some more papers and 
get you two fellows into this same fix, so if we hide 
in here all together we may capture whoever is guilty 
and — " 

"Period. Stop and take a deep breath/' Clinton 
counseled. "But say, that de Wrigglesby kid is a 
peach to warn us." 

"That's what he is!" agreed Luther, "and if it 
turns out that he has saved us from this thing, we'll be 
his friends for life." 

The four tongues wagged busily until bedtime, but 
nothing definite could be determined out of the mass 
of theories, conjectures and suspicions advanced. 
They separated with an agreement to meet before 
breakfast and conceal themselves in Luther's room to 
await developments. 

Full of excitement, they assembled next morning 
and crowded behind a screen, just as the bell pealed 
forth its summons to breakfast 
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The minutes dragged slowly past, then came a gen- 
tle tap upon the door. 

" Hist ! he cometh ! " whispered Harold. 

Twice the faint knock was repeated, then the door 
opened, and Stanley Lockman entered the room. He 
glanced quickly about, but saw nothing to excite his 
suspicions. Then he muttered, 

" Everything looks safe. Now to hide the rest of 
the papers here, and then these fellows will find them- 
selves in the soup." 

Luther stepped quietly from behind the screen and 
blocked the doorway. "Er, — 'good morning, have 
you used Pear's Soap ' ? " he asked in a mocking tone. 

To say that Stanley Lockman was surprised ex- 
presses the matter very conservatively. He was 
stunned, shocked into mute helplessness. For a mo- 
ment, he stood staring at Luther; speechless and mo- 
tionless. Then he recovered some of his self-posses- 
sion and stammered, "Why, hello, Hamilton! I 
didn't know you were in here. I knocked three times 
before I opened the door. Er — have you seen any- 
thing of my baseball bat ? " 

The other boys had crawled out into the room dur- 
ing this dramatic scene, and stood in alert readiness 
to aid as required. 
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I haven't seen it walking around here," Luther 
said scornfully. "Have you seen anything of the 
missing examination papers ? " 

He stepped forward, seized the conspirator, and 
thrust his hand inside Lockman's coat, where the ques- 
tion sheets not yet concealed were reposing in a 
pocket. 

Stanley squirmed and struggled, but the others 
closed in upon him, and quickly overcame his resist- 
ance. 

"Well, well, well!" Luther exclaimed. "If I'm 
not glad to see these ! You remove the evidence from 
the table, and from under the mats, Curt, and we'll 
escort this undesirable citizen to the Doctor's 
office/' 

Here Lockman resumed his struggles. " Oh yes ! 
You'll come right along with us," declared his captor. 
" Why, if you only knew how glad the Doctor will be 
to see you, you'd be delighted to come ! " 

Then — closely guarded by the Fearless Four — the 
sullen captive was conducted into the presence of Doc- 
tor Prune. 

Here the curtain is mercifully drawn. It need only 
be stated, in passing, that Harold and Clinton were 
relieved of all responsibility in the case, while the con- 
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spirators were forced so to alter their summer plans 
as to absent themselves from Camp St. Dunstan, an 
assembly to which their presence would have added 
naught but menace. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE FEARLESS FOUR PLUS ONE 

IT was a much happier quartette that gathered in 
Luther's room after the study hour. The pass- 
ing of twenty-four hours had made a decided 
difference in their prospects. 

Clinton opened the conversation. " What a relief I 
Now the mystery is entirely cleared up. The clouds 
have rolled away and the sun is shining brightly once 
more. 

" Ah, how poetical," Harold laughed. " The little 
birdies sing sweetly in the treetops and the fragrance 
of the new-mown hay — " 

"There is one thing that isn't quite settled yet," 
Luther reminded them. "How did Cadwallader de 
Wrigglesby know what those fellows were up to ? " 

"Yes, that's what I don't understand," Curtis 
added, " but it strikes me that he did a pretty white 
thing in warning us. If he knew what Lockman was 
going to do, he must have known why be was doing 
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it. If he knew why he was doing it, he must have 
realized that the result would be the wrecking of our 
plans. If our plans went to smash, it would give him 
a chance to go. If he prevented our plans from being 
spoiled, he spoiled his own. See ? " The Doctor had 
told them of Cadwallader's desire to go with the party 
of pedestrians who were to tramp up to Camp St. 
Dunstan. 

" Your logic sounds well, Broomstick. If you are 
right, we ought to feel pretty grateful to him. He 
certainly has acted on the square." This was Clinton's 
opinion. 

" Yes, and he's no sissy," Harold observed. " He 
seemed to enjoy the trial before the Terrestrial Tri- 
bunal as much as anyone. He's a good-natured chap, 
and plucky, too." 

"He was awfully anxious to go on this tramp," 
Curtis said. " Do you suppose he could stand it ? " 

"He looks to be in good condition," answered 
Luther. 

"He's the only fellow in school who wants to 
go, isn't he ? " Clinton asked. 

Curtis nodded. " Yes, the Doctor said he was the 
only one to ask permission to go. Those other dubs 
wanted to get up a party, just to show how much 
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smarter they could be than we are, but no one took 
any interest in it." 

" They might have used a mustard plaster," Harold 
said thoughtfully. 

Mustard plaster! What for?" 
Oh, you know a mustard plaster makes folks 
smart sometimes." 

Three sofa pillows were hurled in his direction, and 
it was some time before peace settled upon the gather- 
ing. A suggestion had occurred to all the boys, yet 
each one shrank from being the first to give it voice. 

Finally, Harold attempted the delicate task, speak- 
ing rapidly and studying the pattern of the carpet. 
" Do you suppose Cadwallader would be in the way 
if we let him go with us ? If it is true that he warned 
us of our danger, knowing that he was probably 
throwing away his only chance of going on an outing 
that he wanted the worst way to enjoy, I think he de- 
serves to go. I don't want to be accused of breaking 
up our party, and if he was one of these fresh, smart 
kids, I wouldn't waste breath on him. He's good- 
natured and well-bred, and if he has acted like we 
think he has, he's got the right stuff in him." 

There was an instant of silence, then Clinton said, 
" You're a great little pleader, Hal, but T believe you're 
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all right this time. I'd hate to think that we left be- 
hind us here the only fellow who really wanted to go, 
especially as we are so much indebted to him. I say, 
let him come ! " 

" So do I," said Luther heartily. " I was hoping 
someone would speak of it. I don't believe Mr. Bruce 
will care if we take another fellow into the crowd, and 
I'll bet de Wrigglesby'U turn out all right." 

" I don't care," Curtis assured them, " as long as we 
don't have to call him Cadwallader de Wrigglesby 
every time we speak to him. Life is too short for 
that." 

" Oh ! call him Wally," said Harold, moving toward 
the door. " I'll see if I can find him. We'll get him 
in here and talk to him. Then we can find out how 
much he knows about the plot, and sound him on the 
subject of the trip. He'll be tickled to death to go 
with us if he really wants to tackle a long hike like 
that." 

" Yes, and I'll speak to Mr. Bruce," Clinton added. 
" We really ought to let him know what we are going 
to do." 

"That's right! He won't care, though! We'll 
wait here until you come back," and Luther sped them 
on their way. 
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In a few minutes, Clinton returned with Mr. Bruce. 
" It's all right, fellows/' the instructor said. " I think 
such a trip will be the making of a boy like young de 
Wrigglesby, and I shall be very much disappointed if 
he fails to prove a jolly comrade. He comes of a 
very old family. Wealth and influence have been 
handed on from one generation to the ne$t, yet Cad- 
wallader appears to be a quiet, modest, unassuming 
boy. I don't mind telling you that the faculty is 
pleased with his record here, and it seems probable 
that four such fellows as you can help him to overcome 
his diffidence, thereby aiding him to enjoy the social 
side of our life here." 

" I think he's coming now," Luther said softly, as 
voices sounded in the hall outside. " Curt, you'll have 
to sit on the bed or the floor. Our seating capacity 
is limited." 

"Now we have Wally here, fellows," Harold an- 
nounced, as he entered the room. " Perhaps he can 
— oh ! why good evening, Mr. Bruce. I didn't know 
you were here. Sit down, Wally, don't be afraid. 
All of us are your friends now." 

Cadwallader seemed a little embarrassed, but he 
seated himself, and glanced shyly from one to another. 
" What was it you wanted to ask me ? " he inquired. 
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I'll tell you, Wally," Curtis explained. " Yester- 
day afternoon, I saw you hurrying away from my 
room just before I got there. Inside, I found a note, 
warning me to be on the lookout for enemies this 
morning at breakfast time. You probably know ( for 
it's all over school now) that we followed direc- 
tions — " 

"Yes. We took one after meals," Harold inter- 
rupted. 

" Followed directions and captured Stanley Lock- 
man. It turned out that he and that Fergus lobster 
were guilty of hatching this plot to get us into trouble, 
though Lockman did all the work and swiped the pa- 
pers. Fergus was just a background. Well — of 
course we feel grateful to whoever wrote that note. 
We'd like to know if you are the one we should thank." 

" Why, yes, you can thank me for it, if you feel so 
terribly grateful," Cadwallader replied; "but I can't 
see that I did so much for you." 

" Well, we do thank you, Wally, all the same," cried 
Luther, " for it got our crowd out of an awful scrape. 
Would you mind telling us how you came to write 
the letter? It's the only thing now not cleared up." 

" It's no secret, I guess," Wally began, and then he 
told of the desire to reach higher altitudes that led him 
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to climb into the tree, and of the conspiracy to which 
he had been an accidental listener. " I didn't know 
what to do," he concluded. "If I went to Doctor 
Prune and told him what I'd heard, the fellows would 
say I was a tell-tale. If I told you, it would be the 
same. So I wrote the note. I didn't sign it, and if 
Wilson hadn't seen me skip no one would have sus- 
pected me. That's all there was to it." 

" Did they say what they had against us? " Clinton 
asked. 

"Yes. They were sore because Doctor Prune 
wouldn't let them tramp up to the camp next month, 
so they tried to spoil your plans, just because you had 
permission to do what they couldn't." 

"Well, that was the low-downest trick, no lowest- 
down trick, no — well, it was anyhow ! " Harold ex- 
claimed vehemently. "But say, Wally, you wanted 
to go on this tramp yourself, didn't you ? " 

" Yes, I asked Doctor Prune to let me go if there 
was an opportunity." 

" Well, you realized that if our party went to smash 
you'd have an opportunity, didn't you ? " 

"Why, of course, I did think of that just for a 
minute. I really couldn't help it, you know, but I 
wouldn't have been mean enough to let your fun be 
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spoiled just so that I could have mine. Do you sup* 
pose Fd fenjoy my trip, if I knew that you fellows were 
missing it because I kept my mouth shut and let you 
suffer unjustly?" 

" Bully for you, Wally ! " cried Luther. " Do you 
still feel as if you'd like to take this tramp? " 

" Do I ? You just bet I do. I'd go in a minute if 
I had a chance." 

" How would you like to go with our crowd ? " 

" With you ! Oh say ! That would be great ! Do 
you mean it? But no — you feel grateful now be- 
cause I have helped you, almost by accident You 
feel that you ought to do something for me and so you 
offer me this. It's awfully kind and generous of you, 
and I don't want you to think that I don't appreciate 
it, but it would spoil your fun. You don't want an 
outsider in your crowd." 

His sensitive nature had immediately detected the 
possible element of intrusion in the proposition, and 
his chivalrous honor prompted him to decline that 
which meant so much to him, rather than run the risk 
of being an unwelcome addition to the party. 

" That's where you make the mistake of your life," 
Harold assured him. "We are terribly polite, of 
course, but not quite enough so to ask a fellow to go 
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with us unless we wanted him and would feel sore if he 
turned down the invitation. Of course we feel grate* 
ful. We'd be chumps if we didn't, but what you did 
just shows what you are. That's why we want you." 

"Yes, that's it exactly," Clinton added. "We 
never should have suspected Fergus or Lockman, and 
if you hadn't warned us, their plot would have suc- 
ceeded and all of us would have been in this snarl. 
We never could have cleared ourselves. We'd feel 
mighty thankful to anyone who'd get us out of such a 
hole, yet we wouldn't ask him to go off on this hike 
with us — no matter how thankful we might feel — 
unless we were sure we really wanted him. If you'll 
come with us, we'll be glad to have you. There won't 
be any insider or outsider about it, but we'll all be com- 
rades together." 

Cadwallader felt a thrill of exultant joy such as he 
had not known since entering St. Dunstan's. Here 
were the most popular members of his class inviting 
him to join an exclusive, selective fellowship. The 
invitation was the more welcome because his own 
chivalrous conduct had earned it, and he felt with 
supreme content that he had been put to the test and 
had shown himself a man. The long winter of loneli- 
ness and isolation was past, and now for him was 
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dawning the springtime of comradeship and joys in- 
numerable. 

" You fellows make me very happy," he said. His 
voice was husky, but his eyes were shining. " I can 
never thank you, and I don't know what I can say, but 
I'll stick to you just as loyally as I know how and try 
to show you how much I appreciate your friendship." 



CHAPTER XII 

THE CRIMSON RAMBLERS 

{ {"W 1 *W ^E ought to do some training for that 

%/%/ tramp," Luther remarked, a day or 

T T two after Cadwallader had entered 

their fellowship. " A fellow can't just start out and 

walk from here to Land's End unless he's fit" 

" All right, let's go down to Atlantic City and take 
a board walk," Harold suggested. 

" Yes," added Wally, " we might say that we saw- 
dust." 

"That's nothing! Look at what the buzz-saw," 
Harold retorted. 

" Oh, here ! If you get to talking that hog-Latin 
stuff, you'll never accomplish anything," Clinton ob- 
jected. " It's high time we had that trip planned." 

"All right, grandpa, we'll be good," Harold said 
meekly. " Come up to-night, you fellows, and we'll 
try to settle things." 

Accordingly, the Fearless Four with Mr. Bruce and 
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Cadwallader assembled in Harold's room a few hours 
later. 

" There's one thing we ought to do/' Harold told 
them. "We're not the Fearless Four any longer. 
We ought to pick out a new name." 

"That's right/' Curtis agreed. "We might call 
ourselves the Frolicsome Five." 

" There are six of us/' was Luther's quiet reminder. 

"Sure enough! Well then, the — ohl the Salu- 
brious Six." 

"Sounds too much like climate," Mr. Bruce ob- 
jected. " I suggest that each fellow write his choice 
on a piece of paper, and drop it into this ballot box," 
he held up a collar box that lay on the table, " then 
we will see which name we like best." 

The ballots were distributed with all due solemnity, 
and there followed a period of meditation and in- 
spiration. Then the suggestions fluttered into the 
ballot box. 

" The Weary Wigglers," Mr. Bruce announced, se- 
lecting a ballot at random. 

" Get the hook ! " cried Harold. " It sounds like 
bait." 

"The Hilarious Hoboes," was the second sugges- 
tion. 
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"The hook again/' Luther objected. "Even the 
dogs would bark at such a name." 

" The Triumphant Trampers," read Mr. Bruce. 

" That's not bad," declared Harold. 

" Easy to see who wrote that," Curtis remarked. 

Harold grunted, and relapsed into silence. 

" The Wise Walkers," was suggestion number four. 

" ' Rah for the wise men from the east." murmured 
Curtis. 

" You mean the rise men from the yeast," Wally 
ventured with a laugh. 

Groans followed, and Mr. Bruce read the final bal- 
lot hastily to prevent further atrocities. 

" The Crimson Ramblers." 

"Swell!" 

"Great!" 

"That's the one!" 

" And we can each wear a bow of crimson ribbon." 

" Our choice seems to have been made," Mr. Bruce 
declared. " Are we to be the Crimson Ramblers ? " 

" Yes, sir," five voices chorused. 

" That's a good name — and a happy thought," he 
added. " Who has named us ? " 

" I did," Wally said quietly. " It just popped into 
my head while I was thinking of different names." 
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" You rose to the occasion, as it were/' murmured 

Harold. 

" O dear ! I expect we'll have an awful time with 
this child," sighed Clinton, looking sorrowfully at 
Harold. "If he springs any of those jokes during 
the tramp, we won't have any strength left." 

"Don't worry, grandpa!" retorted the "child." 
" You needn't go if you're afraid." 

" Well, now, what do we need to take ? " Luther 
asked. 

" I have a list somewhere," Curtis searched through 
his pockets. " I just put things down as I thought of 
them. Here it is. A toothbrush — " 

"For the whole crowd?" Wally inquired inno- 
cently. 

" No, you bally ijit, for the landscape. A rubber 
blanket, a compass, a matchbox, a knife, a road map, 
old clothes — " 

" Clothes ! " interrupted Harold, " what are they 
for?" 

" He's going to take a rope along and hang them on 
it with clothespins," Luther explained. 

" Remember, fellows, you are not going out into the 
wilderness," Mr. Bruce advised. "Don't burden 
yourselves with useless things." 
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Clinton was studying a catalogue of camp outfits. 
" Here are two things we simply must have," he de- 
clared. " Here's a swell tent, weight twenty-six and 
a half pounds, cost $36.40. A mere trifle! Also a 
lunch kit, about the size of a nail keg, weighs fifteen 
pounds and costs $44.50." 

Anything off for cash ? " Wally demanded briskly. 
You'd better pack your usual outfit, and send it 
up to the camp with the baggage of the other campers," 
Mr. Bruce counseled. "Then we can combine our 
goods and chattels needed for the trip, and pack them 
in one trunk. This can be expressed from one city 
to another along our line of march. Thus we will 
have our supplies near us, and need not be burdened. 
A tramp is spoiled if one is loaded down with a heavy 
pack." 

"Yes, that's a good way to arrange it," Clinton 
said. " When we stay at a hotel overnight, we don't 
want to look like tramps, so we can get clean clothes 
out of the trunk, and wear old ones when we are on 
the road." 

"Don't you think you are attempting almost too 
long a tramp?" asked Mr. Bruce. "If you had the 
entire summer to devote to it, the matter would be 
different, but as it is, you will not want to be on the 
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road more than two weeks. You will be anxious to 
spend as much time as possible in camp." 

" That's right," Curtis admitted. " I don't believe 
we figured out how many miles a day we'd have to 



cover." 



" The school closes on June 26th," continued Mr. 
Bruce, consulting his little memorandum book, " and 
camp opens July 1st, You ought to be in camp not 

later than the fifteenth, or you will miss a great deal 

» 

of the fun. To do this, you will have to cover thirty 
miles a day." 

"Wow I" groaned Curtis. "Thirty — count 'cm 
— thirty I I see my finish ! " 

" Now my proposition is this," Mr. Bruce went on 
to say. "Let us go to Boston and commence our 
tramp from there. I should estimate the distance to 
be covered on foot at not less than two hundred miles, 
though it would be considerably less if we could fol- 
low a perfectly straight course. Thus, by averaging 
a little more than thirteen miles a day, we can arrive 
at Camp St. Dunstan by the fifteenth." 

"Yes, that's better," Curtis said, vastly relieved. 
" I don't mind a little stroll of two hundred miles or 
so, but when it comes to more than four hundred, I 
call it a fair-sized walk." 
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Mr. Bruce drew out three road-maps, and placed 
them on the table. Then followed a lively discussion 
of routes. " Maine is a swell place for names," Har- 
old chuckled. "I should think it would take a long 
walk just to get around some of them." 

" Yes, if we practised, we could say them without 
stopping to think," added Luther, " and it would make 
the fellows' eyes stick out to hear us spout. Let's do 
it It'll be a jolly lark to get up a thrilling account of 
our trip, with fake adventures and these funny names. 
It would sound like Baron Munchausen. Ladies and 
gentlemen, leaving Damariscotta behind on the star- 
board, we steered our course for Skowhegan, pushing 
onward through raging seas of consonants to Sebasti- 
cook Lake and Lake Cobbosseecontee. Here we 
paused for breath. Then steering through Mooset- 
ocmaguntic and Molechunkemuck Lakes, we crossed 
the Androscoggin River, soon reaching Pennessee- 
wassee Pond." 

" Where we dropped in. Oh, splash ! " Wally fin- 
ished. 

After much discussion, and various arguments for 
or against certain routes, a course was mapped out, 
starting from Boston and going through Chelsea, 
Lynn, Swampscott, Salem, Newburyport, Salisbury, 
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Hampton, Greenland (Curtis declared that he could 
not think of leaving Greenland out of a summer trip) 
Portsmouth, Conway Junction, North Berwick, Ken- 
nebunk, Old Orchard, Portland and Sebago Lake, 
here taking the steamer up the lake, through the Songo 
River and up Long Lake to the camp. 

" It sounds like a train announcer," chuckled Har- 
old, calling off the stops as indicated. " All aboard ! 
Every passenger kindly hold his own breath." 

"Now, how shall we reach Boston?" asked Mr. 
Bruce when the route was settled. 

"If we strike good weather, there's no better way 
than on the Metropolitan Line steamers," declared 
Wally who, as a native, felt privileged to advise, 

" We're not sure of good weather," observed Har- 
old. " You never can be on the Sound. I remember 
going up to Fall River one night in July when the wind 
blew so hard you couldn't stand up — " 
Could you sit down ? " Curtis inquired. 
Not after the wind rose. I'll never forget the 
way the wind howled that night. The rain came down 
in sheets — " 

" Also pillowcases," Luther added gravely. 

" Aw, go sit on a tack ! " growled Harold. " Every 
time I try to tell you a story, you make fun of it. You 
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wouldn't have thought it was very funny that night. 
Rough! Why the boat almost jumped up out of the 
water." 

" Did they raise the rates at the same time ? " Clin- 
ton asked. 

" Yes, I remember that blow," Curtis said thought- 
fully, " but it wasn't as bad as the one we had the fol- 
lowing March. I was going up the Sound and it blew 
so hard that everyone on board felt blue ; blew us right 
out of the water. The captain stopped the engines and 
we went flying right through the air. The pilot 
steered by the Sound below, and we got up to Fall 
River in record time. Then the mate heaved the 
anchor overboard and yelled, ' Fall River ! ' And we 
fell." 

"You deserved to," said Harold severely. "You 
can blow pretty well yourself." 

" Before we become involved in any more tests of 
wind and — er — other things, let's settle our route 
to Boston. We can go all the way by rail, all the way 
by water, or part way by water and the rest by rail." 
Mr. Bruce thus prevented any more records from be- 
ing smashed. 

" We'll have all the land we want after we land," 
declared Luther. " I vote for the water trip." 
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"So do I!" added Harold. "'Oh, life on the 
ocean wave and & home on the rolling deep/ " 

" ' And the landlubbers lying down below, below, 
below/" Curtis chimed in with raucous discord. 
" I'm willing to float in such good company/' 

"I'll take water, too, if you please/' Clinton said, 
" but it strikes me we haven't asked Mr. Bruce which 
he prefers." 

"Everybody apologize I" cried Harold dismally, 
"but you'd much rather go by water, wouldn't you 
Mr. Bruce?" 

Mr. Bruce laughed heartily. "Yes, I signed the 
pledge some time ago, so I'll just take water, thank 
you," he responded. "However, we have three 
routes from which to choose. We can go either to 
Providence or to Fall River, then by train to Boston, 
or we can follow Wally's suggestion and go directly 
from one city to the other." 

"As long as we're taking water," said Clinton 
sagely, " we may as well have plenty of it. I say, go 
all the way by boat/' and the others agreed with him, 
without argument. 

"I think you will not regret your choice/' Mr. 
Bruce remarked. " It is a long, tedious ride on the 
cars, but there is always a cool breeze on the water, 
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and if we have good weather, you are likely to re- 
member that trip very pleasantly." 

" Yes, that is a swell trip," Wally declared with en- 
thusiasm. " They have two steamers, you know, the 
Yale and Harvard, and they don't go on the Sound at 
all in very foggy weather, but take the outside course, 
and they're peaches/' 

" If there are two, I should think they'd he a pair," 
argued Harold. 

" O dear ! He's broken loose again," groaned Clin- 
ton. " Just as we were commencing to talk sensibly, 
too." 

"They're regular ocean liners," Wally went on, 
"more than four hundred feet long, and they make 
more than twenty knots an hour." 

" Knot bad," Luther murmured. 

"And the upper deck is clear," continued Wally, 
" so that you can walk all around it. Think of that ! 
A tramp of more than eight hundred feet right on 
board/' 

" I am thinking of it," groaned Curtis, " but you 
don't have to tramp if you don't want to, do you? " 

" No, of course not ! You can go below and sit in 
one of the plush-covered chairs. They have springs, 
and—" 
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But don't steel springs," Harold warned him. 
Say, Wally, how much commission do you get for 
cracking up these boats ? " Luther wanted to know. 

"Oh, I'm not an agent," protested Wally, "but 
that's a swell trip." 

"What costume shall we adopt for our tramp?" 
Clinton asked. 

The boys looked at Mr. Bruce and awaited his ad- 
vice. " Wear old clothes," he advised, " stout shoes, 
flannel shirts and a soft felt hat with a brim that can 
be turned down as an eye-shade when necessary." 

"We can get them with crimson bands," Wally 
suggested. 

" Why not brass bands ? " inquired Harold, but he 
was suppressed. 

" You'll want to take a bath now and then as op- 
portunity offers," Mr. Bruce continued, "so bring 
your bathing trunks and a bath towel. A pocket comb 
and a toothbrush can be carried in your coat pocket. 
Don't put them in the pocket of your flannel shirt, 
because everything falls out of these receptacles when 
you bend forward too far. Some handkerchiefs, and 
an extra pair of stockings can be rolled up inside your 
towel and slung over your shoulder on a strap. Each 
of you ought to carry a knife, a waterproof matchbox 
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and a small whistle. This last article is a mere trifle, 
but very useful if the party becomes separated. One 
of us will carry the maps, and another the compass. 
Our Red Cross member can carry a small bottle of 
witch hazel and a roll of bandage. This is all you 
really need." 

Why that's simple, I'm sure," said Luther. 
If we were going to tramp through the wilder- 
ness, it would be worth while to carry a light camping 
outfit with us," Mr. Bruce remarked, "but we shall 
always find some haven in which to anchor during the 
night, and there are numerous places on our line of 
march where food may be purchased." 

" That's the really important thing, after all," Cur- 
tis declared. 

" I'll take my camera," Wally announced. " That 
will hang right over my shoulder, and I wouldn't miss 
the pictures of this trip for a farm." 

" Yes, and there's an extra that I'm going to take," 
Luther added. " A liquid pistol, loaded with ammonia, 
good and strong ! There's only one drawback to these 
trips along country roads. Every house has a dog. 
Every dog has a bark, and it gets on your nerves after 
a while." 

Barking dogs never bite/ " quoted Curtis. 
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" That's a blooming nature fake/ 1 Luther asserted 
warmly, " I got bitten last summer by a barking dog, 
I was walking along a road and this mutt dashed out, 
snarling and barking and snapping at my heels. A 
big, Russian wolf-hound he was ! " 

"That's why he came Russian out," Harold ex* 
plained, 

" I spoke to him and invited him to leave/' the vic- 
tim wfent on. " Also I tried to get out of the way, 
but he grabbed me by the leg. Then the woman who 
owned him appeared on the scene and called him off/' 

" What did you do, Lute ? " Curtis asked, 

"Do! I did nothing! At first, I didn't know I 
was bitten, and hustled out of range. Then my leg 
hurt, and I found that my stocking was torn and 
Stained with blood/' 

" Did you have hydrophobia afterward ? " inquired 
Harold. 

"Oh no! The dog wasn't mad. But you can bet 
I was, when I found that he had really bitten me. If 
I'd had a gun, I would have killed that beast* I'd 
have turned right around and hunted for him all the 
week if necessary, until I laid him low." 

"Well anyhow, that doesn't prove that the old 
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proverb is wrong," Clinton argued, u because he prob- 
ably stopped barking when he bit you." 

The meeting adjourned shortly after this, but nu- 
merous other conferences were held before every last 
detail could be settled. At length, the day of depart- 
ure arrived and the Crimson Ramblers found them- 
selves en route to New York City. Here they were to 
embark upon the voyage which commenced their long 
trip — a tramp full of stirring incidents and ad- 
ventures. 



CHAPTER XIII 



ON THE ROLLING BILLOWS 




'HERE were you fellows ? " demanded 
Harold, coming suddenly upon Lu- 
ther and Curtis on the forward deck 
of the Yale. " I pounded on the door of your state- 
room, but you wouldn't answer. There was a light 
inside, too." 

"There was?" Luther looked surprised. "We 
didn't leave the light burning, did we, Curt? " 

" No. Don't you remember, you said it would heat 
up the room ? We won't need it until we turn in, un- 
less we want to get our sweaters, so you put out the 
light yourself." 

Harold was growing excited. "Then somebody's 
been in," he declared, " because the light was burning 
ten minutes ago." 

" We'll investigate," Luther said, as he led the way 
toward their room. 

"Here, where are you going?" cried Harold, as 
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Luther turned through a passageway and started down 
the starboard side of the boat. 

" Why, to our room — number 1 16." 

"Are you in 116?" 

"Sure!" 

"That's one on me," Harold admitted, smiling 
weakly. " I thought you were on the deck below in 

316." 

" And you were pounding on the door of 316? " 

Harold nodded. 

" Well, it's a good thing for you that you couldn't 
get any answer," grunted Curtis. " You'd have been 
in irons by this time if you'd been discovered." 

Harold murmured something about inability to feel 
any flatter than he did if he had been ironed, but the 
others were too much occupied in watching the con- 
fused life about them to heed his remarks. 

From the bow of the Yale, they caught glimpses of 
the various harbor craft, puffing or floating or steam- 
ing about on their several missions. Steam yachts 
glided gracefully along, some heading up the Hudson, 
some pointing their bows out to sea. Busy tugs 
dodged in and out, puffing importantly. Excursion 
boats came and went, bearing crowds happy with an- 
ticipation or disappointed with realization. A steamer, 
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juat in from a European port, was towed slowly up t> 
ward its pier, the homecoming travelers pressing 
eagerly to the rail, ready to welcome familiar sights. 
Little launches bobbed around precariously in the 
rough water. Everywhere was activity — commerce 
and pleasure combining to fill the harbor with craft 

From the stem, the familiar cloud-piercing office 
buildings loomed up like bulwarks in the distance. 
The confused din of the city's life was borne faintly 
to the ears of the travelers. Horse cars bumped along 
West Street, the jingling bells on the horses bidding 
defiance to the hoarse croaking of automobile horns 
as motor cars rolled up to the pier. 

At the side, on the pier, the confusion was 
more concentrated and intense. Wagons rattled down 
the pier, bearing belated baggage to be hastily con- 
veyed on board. Great piles of freight melted like 
snow in the spring sunshine, as sturdy 'longshoremen 
rolled boxes and barrels into the hold. Carriages and 
automobiles left passengers at the entrance, and soon 
these people ran the gauntlet of bootblacks, fruit-ven- 
ders, and newsboys, reaching the boat in safety, 
though possibly excited and breathless. 

The time of departure was close at hand. A bell 
pealed forth a warning chime. Porters admonished 
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non-passengers to go ashore. Hurried farewells were 
spoken. Then came a hoarse roar from the whistle, 
and the boat slowly moved out into the riven 

The Crimson Ramblers assembled on the hurricane 
deck, and watched with eager interest the unfolding 
panorama of life in the city and harbor. With steady, 
stately progress, the boat swept 'round the Battery, un- 
der the bridges, and onward past the islands into the 
broad, deep Sound, now sparkling in the reflected bril- 
liancy of the sunset 

About them, were groups representative of the varied 
life of a great steamship. Behind them, a Boston art- 
ist was discussing the comparative beauty of sunsets. 
At one side was a group of college girls, laughing and 
chattering in gay exhilaration now that the fetters of 
class-rooms and studies had been laid aside for a sea- 
son. On the other hand, was a New York stockbroker, 
discussing the future of the market in that mysterious 
jargon interpreted only by those who fall under the 
spell of the ticker. Just below, sat a Harvard pro- 
fessor, describing with as much enthusiasm as his 
dignity permitted, a composite theory of re-education, 
(Patent applied for.) 

All groups faced the west, to catch the full beauty 
of the sunset. The Connecticut hills, by contrast, 
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stood out dark and shadowy against the bright sky. 
Fleecy clouds, drifting slowly past, seemed to catch the 
far-flung rays and were kindled into fiery masses of 
purplish-red, shading off into delicate coral pink. The 
sun glowed like a huge ball of fire, dropping lower, 
ever lower, behind the shelter of the hills. 

The dazzling glory faded. The vivid colors 
blended into a golden glow. The sun slowly disap- 
peared. "The sunset is at its best now," the artist 
quietly remarked to his friends. 

"I don't think so, do you, Mr. Bruce?" asked 
Curtis in a low tone. 

Fm not an artist/' was the laughing response, 

but I think we can understand what our neighbor 
means. We must distinguish between that which is 
spectacular and that which is beautiful. The rushing 
cataract is spectacular, the sparkling dewdrop beau- 
tiful. The dazzling spectacle of the rising sun is im- 
pressive, yet we must break its power with shadows 
and thus introduce contrast before the scene becomes 
beautiful. So the brilliant sunset, with its gorgeous 
colors, is highly spectacular, yet it lacks the quiet 
beauty of the afterglow." 

" Well, it's just the way you feel about it, anyhow," 
Harold asserted. 
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"Yes, but life is the same way," Mr. Bruce de- 
clared. "Here's a fellow who always tries to be 
prominent. He goes around, as it were, beating a 
drum to attract attention to himself. We notice him. 
We can't help it, and he doesn't mean that we shall 
fail to see him, yet he doesn't amount to as much as 
some other fellow who goes ahead quietly and steadily 
doing his duty without making any fuss about it." 

The group was silent for a time after this. Then 
Curtis said, " I'm going down to get my sweater. It's 
getting chilly." 

Presently he returned, considerably agitated. 

"There's some mistake here," he sputtered. "I 
can't get into my sweater." 

" Wrap it around your hands and use it as a muff," 
Harold advised. 

"What's the difficulty, Curtis?" Mr. Bruce in- 
quired. 

" Why, I went down to get my sweater just now, 
and it was hanging right where I left it. When 
I tried to put it on, it didn't fit. It's miles too 
small for me ! " 

Are you certain that it is your own sweater ? " 
Yes, sir. It's gray. It has the school emblem 
on it. It must be mine, because I brought it down 
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with me to-day, hung it up in our stateroom, and there 
it's been ever since/' 

" Has any one been in the room ? " 

" No, sir. Only Luther : he went down a while ago. 
Was my sweater all right then, Lute ? " 

"You can search me/' Luther made answer. 
"There was a sweater hanging up just where you 
left yours. How could I tell what size it was ? " 

" It's the salt air," Wally observed, " and the mo- 
tion of the boat It makes people feel small some- 
times, so I suppose it affects sweaters the same way/' 

"That's the worst of those cheap sweaters. You 
can't depend on 'em. They shrink if you look at 'em 
too hard," Luther declared. 

" Cheap nothing ! " was the scornful retort. " It 
cost as much as yours." 

"Dip it in the water," Harold urged. "Maybe 
the colors '11 run, and that'll make it bigger." 

Curtis looked suspiciously at the speaker. Then he 
seized Harold, and opened his tightly-buttoned coat. 
" Whose sweater have you got on? " he demanded. 

" Your insinuations are beneath my notice," Harold 
responded with much dignity. " I'll admit that this 
sweater is too large for me, but I expect to grow some 
this summer." 
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" That's what the man did who wanted fresh sweet 
corn/' Luther said. 

"What did he do ?" 

" He grew some in the summer." 

This upset Harold's composure. " Here, Curt ! 
Come inside, and you can have your old sweater/' he 
said. "I mixed 'em up on the train. My, but I'd 
like to have seen your face when you tried to climb 
into this." 

"What light is that?" Clinton asked a little later, 
looking ahead to a flashing white signal. 

"Hm-m, must be Falkncr Island," Wally replied, 
"because we've passed Stratford Shoal, and Corn- 
field Point Lightship has a red light beside the white 
one." 

" Cornfield Point sounds like something good to eat 
I'm going to turn in pretty soon, because we're going 
to get up early to see the sun rise. We'll be out on 
the ocean then, and I never saw a sunrise at sea." 

" It ought to be a clear morning after such a sun- 
set," Mr. Bruce remarked encouragingly. " I believe 
I'll tramp around here a while before I go below. 
This air is too fine to leave ! " 

Soon the party separated for the night. 

Mr. Bruce had tramped once or twice around the 
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hurricane deck when he saw a familiar form near the 
rail. As he approached, an equally familiar voice 
asked, " May I walk with you, Mr. Bruce ? " 

" Why certainly, Luther ! It will be a pleasure to 
have your company,, for I'm afraid I was a bit lone- 
some," was the hearty response. 

"I didn't feel sleepy," Luther explained, "so I 
thought I'd walk around up here." 

The night was perfectly clear. The stars twinkled 
overhead, and the moon (nearly full) silvered the 
foaming wake of the steamer, and cast a shimmering 
light over the restless sea. 

For a time, the man and the boy walked on in si- 
lence, side by side. Then they discussed various 
events of the year past, and spoke of the trip which 
lay ahead. Others were walking with them around 
the long deck, seven circuits of which equalled a mile. 
Most of the men were smoking. Luther noticed this 
and asked, " You don't smoke, do you, Mr. Bruce ? " 

" No, Luther," was the prompt reply. " You know 
it is against our rules at St Dunstan's, so I should 
give up the practice, anyhow, even if I were a smoker. 
I believe it isn't square for an instructor to do some- 
thing that students are forbidden to do. I did smoke 
a little in college, but soon gave it up. I found that 
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it was spoiling my wind and killing my staying powers. 
The practice never fascinated me, and it was just for 
the sake of being social and avoiding peculiarity that I 
commenced. I found, too, that it was harder to study 
after I began to smoke. So, you see, when I had to 
choose between keeping on with my pipe and doing 
something worth while in athletics, I didn't hesitate. 
I'm not saying this to appear virtuous, you under- 
stand, Luther, or to preach to you. It's just a bit of 
personal, experience." 

"I've never smoked," Luther said after a little. 
" In the military school where I used to go, it was 
against the rules, but heaps of the fellows smoked on 
the sly. I knew a fellow who hid his pipe inside his 
camera. Another kept his in his boxing gloves and 
one went so far as to scoop out a little hollow under 
the window sill for a pipe. I told my mother I 
wouldn't smoke, and I didn't. I don't think I could 
have held out another year, though." 

"Well, that's one thing I despise about the habit 
in boys," Mr. Bruce spoke with strong feeling. 
" When they commence to smoke, they must get 'way 
off out of sight, and hide for fear some one will see 
them. If it is all right to smoke, why be afraid? It's 
so easy for a fellow to get a yellow streak In him, when 
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he sneaks off to do in an underhanded way what he 
wouldn't dare if those he respects most highly were 
watching him.' 1 

f ' I haven't thought anything about it at St Dun- 
stan's," Luther said. " I've never seen a fellow 6moke 
there." 

" Perhaps, then, you are not sorry to have cast in 
your lot with us." 

" Oh no ! I think St. Dunstan's is the finest school 
in the country." 

"Of course it is," declared Mr. Bruce. * Every 
fellow who thinks so, and tries to keep it up to this 
level is making the school what it is." 

Luther was silent for a time. The quiet beauty of 
the night made him thoughtful. " I was pretty wild 
when I came here," he said finally. " I see it now. I 
didn't then. These fellows — Harold and Clint and 
Curt — have been awfully good to me. They — 
they've kept me from sliding down and going to 
smash." 

Mr. Bruce laid his hand affectionately on the boy's 
shoulder. "I am certainly glad you found such 
friends, Luther. The kind of company a fellow keeps 
has a strong influence on his life. I know you will 
be loyal to these friends, and it may be that you will 
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find some day a fellow in just the condition you were 
last year. When this opportunity comes, do for him 
what has been done for you." 

" I'll try," Luther said earnestly. 

The next circuit of the deck was made in silence, 
then Luther exclaimed, " Why, that looks like Har- 
old!" 

"Where? Oh! I think it is!" 

As they drew nearer they found it was he. " It felt 
stuffy down in the stateroom, so I thought I'd come 
up," he explained ; " but I never expected to find you 
up here." 

" We otjght to turn in pretty soon," said Mr. Bruce, 
glancing at his watch as they passed the lights of the 
smoking-room. 

" Well, just a few trips around our track, then we 
will," Luther responded. 

Presently Harold said wistfully, " I hope 111 grow 
this summer." 

Luther opened his mouth to make a jesting reply, 
but checked himself, remembering that this was Har- 
old's sensitive point. " I hope you will, Hal," he said 
heartily. "You're some bigger'n you were a year 
ago. 

Yes, nearly an inch and a half, and I think living 
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outdoors will do a lot toward developing me this sum- 
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It's all right to have a big body if you can," Mr. 
Bruce told him, "but that may not make you a big 
man. There are some terribly small men traveling 
around in large bodies, and some fine, big men with 
small bodies." 

I want to be big every way," Harold declared. 

All except the head." 

Success to you! " cried Mr. Bruce, and soon they 
parted, agreeing to meet on deck at quarter past four 
to witness a sunrise at sea. 

The ocean looked dull and gray next morning. A 
long smoky streamer of cloud lay along the eastern 
horizon. When the boys came on deck, the sky was 
growing brighter every minute, as the time of sunrise 
drew nearer. 

Suddenly, noiselessly, the sun seemed to leap from 
the water. The smoky cloud vanished, and the water 
gleamed and sparkled as if happy to welcome the sun. 
The fresh, salt air blew in, strong and cool, making 
the boys shiver. 

" Well, the sun won't rise again to-day," Curtis de- 
clared. " Me for bed ! " And the others followed. 

Later, they ate breakfast with keen relish, while the 
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steamer threaded its way through the channels of 
Boston harbor. 

"Well, I'm glad we came this way," Clinton re- 
marked in supreme content, looking out toward Fort 
Winthrop. 

" Yes, Wally, your boat is all right, so is your trip, 
and so are you," Curtis declared. " For which com- 
pliment FU ask you to pass the rolls." 

"Another roll?" queried Luther. "Why, Curt, 
you know you took a roll in bed this morning." 

Curtis shook his head sadly. " You'll spoil my ap- 
petite," he sighed. 

The Crimson Ramblers had been invited to spend 
Sunday with the de Wrigglesbys, and were prepared 
for a restful day to fit them for the commencement of 
their long tramp on Monday morning. 

Presently India Wharf was reached. Here the 
travelers were taken in charge by Wally, and con- 
ducted toward a large touring car which accommo- 
dated them all without crowding. 

Through the streets of the city, hushed with Sab- 
bath calm, and out into the beautiful suburbs, the car 
rolled its speedy way. At length, Wally's home was 
reached, and the Crimson Ramblers received a cordial 
welcome. 
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The hours passed very delightfully, though quietly 
out of respect for the day. The boys hardly knew 
whether they preferred to remain in the midst of slich 
pleasant surroundings or fare forth upon their pilgrim- 
age, but the lure of the dusty highway beckoned them 
onward, and they prepared to journey steadfastly to- 
ward the distant goal* 



CHAPTER XIV 



FIRST DAY 



AND THB EVENING AND THE MORNING WERE TH9 
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MONDAY dawned fair and cool. It was 
just the day to tempt the pedestrian far 
afield. The Crimson Ramblers had plan- 
ned to travel over to Chelsea on the ferry, and to tramp 
up to Lynn, where a stop would be made for dinner. 
Then, when the heat of the day had passed, they pro- 
posed to press on to Salem, spending the night there. 
This would carry them about eighteen miles on their 
way. 

The de Wrigglesbys' touring car left them at the 
ferry house, and soon they were sailing over the route 
of the first New England ferry, the trips of which were 
commenced in 1631. Charlestown, with the tall shaft 
of Bunker Hill Monument, and the interesting Navy 
Yard, was soon left behind. 

" Chelsea ! All out and walk ! " cried Harold. 

159 
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" Yes, all our sailing is over for a while," Wally re- 
plied. 

But Luther disputed this. "Why, I don't know! 
We expect to Salem to-night." Then he fled for his 
life with the others in pursuit. 

" The witches'll get you if you're not good," Curtis 
panted. " Here, let up ! This isn't a Marathon. I'll 
have to train down a few pounds before I can be a 
sprinter." 

" ' O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, thaw, 
and resolve itself into a dew/ " Mr. Bruce declaimed 
with comical pathos. 

"I'm fond of poetry, too," Clinton said. "This, 
for instance." He made a sweeping gesture and re- 
cited, 

" Oh see 
Chelsea ! " 

" Did you make that up all yourself, Clint ? " Harold 
inquired solicitously. "Isn't there some one else to 
share the blame ? " 

" Anyhow, it's better stuff than Altin Ausf red can 
write. Clint can be our poet Lariat," Curtis re- 
marked. 
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" Such poetry deserves a rope," Luther said se- 
verely. 

They walked through the city, attracting more than 
a little attention, and finally reached Powder Horn 
HilL 

" Let's go up ( It's as high as Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, and the view is swell," Wally said, and soon they 
were toiling upward 

After the landscape had been duly admired, the 
Ramblers took up their journey. The fact that the 
trip was really begun, and under such favorable 
weather conditions, gave them a feeling of exhilara- 
tion, and it was a merry party. 

Lynn was reached just after the whistles had sig- 
naled the noon hour, and a search for food was the 
first thing to be undertaken. 

" We don't want to go to any swell place in this gor- 
geous raiment," Wally protested. "We look like 
tramps." 

" I'm not terribly sensitive about my appearance, as 
long as I get fed," Curtis said reflectively. 

Harold seemed very much amused at something not 
apparent to the others. "Here's a good place," he 
said. " Let's go in here." 
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All right," Mr. Bruce assented. "We'll eat a 
hearty luncheon. Then to-night in Salem we can make 
ourselves a little more presentable and dine in regal 
state." 

They entered the restaurant, which was very plain, 
though neat and not unattractive. It was comfortably 
filled, but in the rear was a vacant table which the 
Ramblers hastily appropriated. 

" Ah ! " sighed Curtis. " It feels good to sit down." 

" Well, what'U we have ? " demanded Luther, seiz- 
ing a bill of fare. " I could eat a napkin." 

" Then you'd have a linen limn'," Mr. Bruce ven- 
tured, dodging behind his menu card. 

The six cards were studied attentively, then the 
Ramblers looked at one another in amusement. 

" What have we struck? " asked Clinton. 

" One of these vegetarian shops, where food cranks 
feed," Wally explained. 

" Well, I wish they'd furnish a translation," Luther 
grumbled. " I'll tell you what I I'm hungry enough 
to be a martyr. I'll order some baked protose, a dish 
of dextrinized oatmeal, and some uncooked pound 
cake. I want to get the effect." 

What are rye flakes ? " Clinton wanted to know. 
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" Something like snowflakes — melt in your 
mouth/ 9 he was told. 

" I think I'll try them, with some macerated wheat 
germs and some of the mock coffee." 

Here the waitress approached and filled their glasses. 
Then she turned to Harold, who sat at the end. " I'll 
have some beef consomme/' he said gravely; "hot, 
please, with a portion of corned beef and cabbage and 
a piece of plum pudding." 

The waitress looked dazed, and clutched the table 
for support. "We don't serve meat here," she ex- 
plained finally. " This is a vegetarian restaurant." 

" Oh I " Harold looked comically surprised, and 
studied his card again. 

u I'll have some vegetable soup, please," Wally said, 
as the waitress turned to him, " and some marrowfat 
beans, boiled rice, apple pie, and a glass of milk." 

The others looked at him in awed admiration. 

" No one can convince me after that," Luther said 
positively, " that it isn't a good thing to live in Boston. 
See how well Wally speaks the lingo. He said that 
right off without stopping to think." 

The others gave their orders and waited with some 
curiosity to see how the dishes so strangely named 
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might taste. Presently the waitress hurried back 
bearing trays variously laden. In three trips they 
were all served, and various readjustments overcame 
the confusion of orders. 

" What's this ? " Clinton gasped, staring at two ob- 
jects upon an oval dish. 

The others howled. " Eggs ! " gasped Harold. 
" Oh, my ! Fried eggs ! Don't you know a fried egg 
when you see it? They're just the same here, I ex- 
pect, as they are in Dunstanburg or Albany." 

" But I didn't order eggs," Clinton protested. " I 
ordered rye flakes." 

Another burst of laughter greeted this plaintive 
wail. "Well, you don't talk straight," Luther told 
him. " When you said rye flakes, it probably sounded 
like fried eggs." 

" Now, grandpa, don't get peevish/' Harold ad- 
monished him. " Don't you suppose the people here 
know what you ought to eat ? Just eat the eggs like a 
little man." 

The dishes were all sampled and pronounced 
good, even those with the most peculiar names, and the 
novelty of the meal added charm to tKe experience. 

Harold seemed in a great hurry to finish. " I'll ask 
to be excused," he said finally. "I have something 
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very important to 'tend to outside. I'll meet you 
down on the corner/' and he hastened out. 

" What shall we do this afternoon? " Curtis asked. 

" When in Lynn do as the Lynnets do," Mr. Bruce 
suggested. 

Linnets fly, but we can't/' Clinton objected. 

We might take a trolley ride, though." 

" Good scheme," cried Luther. " Let's do it." 

" Are we all through ? " Mr. Bruce asked a few min- 
utes later. " I'm glad we discovered this place. 
Such plain, wholesome food is just what we need on a 
long tramp." 

"Yes, disinfected oatmeal is all right," Luther 
added as they wandered outside. 

Issuing from the door, they were surprised to see a 
group of people standing outside. These citizens 
looked curiously at the front of the restaurant, and 
seemed much amused at what they saw. 

A suspicion flashed through their minds that Harold 
had been into mischief, and they turned quickly to dis- 
cover the object of interest. 

In front of the store was a large sign, setting forth 
the advantages of a diet without meat, and claiming 
the attractions of this particular center of distribution. 
Under this sign was another, leaning affectionately 
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against it. In large black letters upon a white back- 
ground was the simple inscription : — ~ 

DUMB 
WAITERS 
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That's some of Hal's fine work, I'll bet a cookie," 
Luther asserted, when he could speak. " Let's hunt 
him up, and see where he gathered in that sign." 

The Ramblers lingered a few minutes near the sign, 
then moved onward in search of Harold. 

They found him standing on the corner, deeply in- 
terested in the gathering crowd before the restaurant. 
We'd better move onward," Mr. Bruce urged. 

Some of the dumb waiters may find their voices and 
come after us." 

They moved off in an irregular course, at length 
boarding a trolley car (called by the natives an " elec- 
tric ") in order to rest for an hour or two during the 
heat of the day. 

While the car bowled along toward Marblehead, 
Harold explained the presence of the sign. 

"While we were walking along," he said, "my 
eyes fell on that sign — " 

" Did they bounce ? " Luther interrupted. 

"Bounce? What?" 
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Your eyes — when they fell on the sign." 

A scornful grunt from Harold. " Well, as I said, I 
was rubberin' at everything, and this sign was in the 
hallway next door to the restaurant. There is a cab- 
inet maker upstairs, and he has a sign there with the 
usual song and dance and this smaller oile underneath, 
all by itself. It struck me funny to see it right next 
a restaurant. Then I thought what a swell joke it 
would be to move it out and put it right in front of -the 
6tore. I walked out, picked up the sign, set it down 
in front of the store and skipped off as if nothing un- 
usual was going on. I walked around the block, then 
waited on the corner for the rest of you." 

" I wonder if the restaurant keeper is superstitious/' 
Mr. Bruce said thoughtfully. 

"Why?" 

"Oh, nothing! I thought possibly he believed in 
signs." 

About three o'clock the party returned to Lynn, 
rested and refreshed after a cool and delightful ride 
through the surrounding country. They had a little 
more than five miles to cover in order to reach Salem, 
and imagined that it could be very easily accomplished 
in two hours. 

The trunk, containing the combined chattels of the 
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party, had been sent to Salem that morning, and the 
Ramblers allowed an hour in which to select a hotel, 
get the trunk and make themselves presentable for 
dinner. 

Leaving Lynn behind, they tramped through 
Swampscott, with its pretty residences, and then 
paused, confused by the number of roads, branching 
off in various directions. 

Mr. Bruce produced the road map and spread it out 
on top of a stone wall. Then the Ramblers tried to 
get their bearings. 

" It's such a comfort to have a map," Luther said in 
deep disgust. " The men who draw 'em always show 
every road in the State except just where you happen 
to be. There's Swampscott, and there's a long red 
thing that looks like a firecracker lying on top of it. 
We don't know which end of the firecracker we're 
standing on." 

" That red thing looks like an airship," Curtis said. 
" It's probably an air-line." 

" Hot air ! " Luther grunted, and glared savagely at 
the inoffensive map. 

"Here comes an intelligent native," Clinton said. 
" I'll ask him. Excuse me, Sir, can you tell us how to 
reach Salem ? " 
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The man stopped and regarded them curiously. 
" There'll be a car along in a minute," he said. " You 
take the car going in this direction, and — " 

" Yes, but we want to walk." 

" Oh ! " The surprise and curiosity deepened in the 
stranger's expression. " Hm-ml Well, if you really 
want to walk, keep right ahead until you come to a 
road running off this way " — here he interrupted him- 
self to go through a perplexing system of wig-wagging, 
like Swedish exercises — " then you follow that road 
till you come to a white house with two elm trees in 
front. Just beyond is another road, running off like 
this " — more signals — " follow that right into Sa- 
lem. 'Tain't far 1" 

" Thank you," murmured Clinton. " We shall find 
it very easily now." 

Then they trudged on. Presently they reached a 
fork in the road. 

"This must be 'the road running off this way/" 
Mr. Bruce remarked, indicating the highway on the 
right. " Now look for the white house with the two 
elm trees in front." 

"All the houses seem white," Clinton grumbled, 
after they had walked along for perhaps half a mile, 
" and there are more elm trees than you can count." 
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"Maybe these trees were slippery elms, and have 
slipped off somewhere/' Luther suggested. 

"Well, here's a road branching off," Wally said. 
" We must have passed that house without noticing it." 

They turned into the other road, which seemed well 
traveled, and journeyed onward in the serene belief 
that Salem was not more than two or three miles dis- 
tant. 

Five o'clock came and found them still plodding 
along, with Salem not yet in sight. 

" How far is it supposed to be from Lynn to Sa- 
lem? " Curtis inquired. 

" About five or six miles." 

" Hm-m ! Well, we've tramped nearly ten. Let's 
whistle for Salem and see if it appears." 

They whistled lustily, but no uplifted towers saluted 
their gaze. 

"O Salem, where art thou?" Harold groaned. 
" Here comes a man in a farm wagon. I'll ask him 
where we are." 

The farmer obligingly halted his chariot. " Salem ? 
Oh, yes ! Salem's a matter of about four miles from 
here." 

" Four miles ! " Harold gasped. " All is lost ! We 
thought we were almost there ! 
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"You're goin' the wrong way," the native told 
them. " You're headed for Marblehead." 

" Oh ! Is Marblehead along this road ? " 

" Yes, straight ahead ! Reckon 'tain't more'n half a 
mile." 

They thanked the bearer of sad tidings and held a 
council of war. 

" It's past five o'clock, and I don't feel like tramping 
to Salem to-night," Curtis protested. "We can get 
fed in Marblehead, and stay there all night We don't 
look so awful ! " 

" That's right I " Wally agreed. " Let's drape our 
towels around our hats like automobile veils. Then 
we'll look swell." 

" Marblehead isn't the dressiest place in creation," 
Luther added. " As long as we pay cash, they won't 
turn us out." 

" Besides," Clinton added sensibly, " if we walked to 
Salem, like's not we'd find that our trunk hadn't shown 
up, and we'd be no better off than we are now." 

"Very true," Mr. Bruce agreed. "I know of a 
good place in Marblehead, where we can spend the 
night. You can get a good dinner — " 

"Ah ! " sighed Curtis. " Lead the way ! " 

Harold flourished his stick as if it were a sabre. 
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" Marblehead : straight ahead: go ahead!" he cried. 
And they went. 

Presently they were picking their way through the 
confused tangle of narrow streets in the direction of the 
harbor. Mr. Bruce guided them to a small hotel, 
where the Ramblers were made comfortable, and if 
their appearance was not equal to that of other guests, 
they ate dinner with none the less relish on that ac- 
count. 

After dinner they wandered out on the piazza. The 
days were long and the sun had not yet set. 

" That's Marblehead Neck over there," Wally said, 
pointing across the harbor. 

" Hm-m, that's where we got it," Harold said re- 
flectively. 

"Got what?" 

" Why, we got it in the neck," Harold explained. 

"Aw, crawl under the sink with the rest of the 
pipes," was the disgusted reply. "There's a ferry 
running over to the Neck, and you get a bully view of 
the ocean. Let's go over." 

The Ramblers felt stronger, a good dinner within, 
and the proposition seemed very attractive. Soon they 
had boarded the little boat, and were winding and 
dodging in and out among the boats in the harbor. At 
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length they reached the landing, and followed the 
path across the Neck to the rocky cliffs on the ocean 
side. 

Here they sat until the sun disappeared and the stars 
came out There is a fascination about the restless, 
tossing, billowy sea. It seems to guard the baffling 
secrets of infinity and eternity. And there is mystery 
mingled with suggestiveness in its murmuring whisper 
or sullen roar. 

At Marblehead, a conflict of Nature's forces has 
cleft the rocky buttress which holds back the sea. In- 
to this narrow fissure the ocean is drawn, only to be 
beaten into great clouds of spray against its rocky wall. 
A northeast gale will shoot these columns of water 
sixty feet in the air at times, and on this night, al- 
though the sky was perfectly clear, there was enough 
wind to set the " Churn" at work, though the spray 
was not tossed high. To this, the Ramblers gave in- 
terested attention, trying to lure one another into spots 
where there was danger of being drenched when the 
next spray cloud broke. 

The most pleasant experiences may not be enjoyed 
forever, and after a time the Ramblers left behind the 
glittering lights of the Eastern and the Corinthian 
Yacht Clubs and sailed back toward the hotel. 
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" It may be safe," Harold said doubtfully, " but it 
doesn't seem healthy." 

" What doesn't? " Clinton wanted to know. 

"Why, for Marblehead to expose its neck to the 
salt air," was the serious reply. "I should think it 
would have a sore throat." 

" Maybe they tie a rag around," Curtis suggested. 

" Yes, come to think of it, the shore does look a little 
ragged," Wally added. 

Then the boat bumped into the landing, and the 
Ramblers set out after souvenir postal cards. 

"Well, it turned out all right," Clinton said. 
" We've had a great time here, and if we hadn't got 
lost, we wouldn't have seen old Marblehead at all." 

" Yes, we never know how a change of plans may 
result," Mr. Bruce replied. 
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Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.' " 

"Marblehead, probably," Wally muttered 

The town clock struck ten as they returned, and the 

Ramblers were soon sleeping soundly. 

"And the evening and the morning were the first 

day." 



CHAPTER XV 

" HALF A LEAGUE, HALF A LEAGUE, HALF A LEAGUE 

ONWARD ! " 

THE breeze disappeared during the night, and 
next morning the air was much warmer. The 
Crimson Ramblers left Marblehead shortly 
before nine, intending to reach Salem in time for 
lunch, and spend the night at Beverly or Wenham. 

This time they found the right road and reached 
Salem without difficulty, though the steadily rising 
temperature made them sigh for the cooler air of the 
previous day. For a time, they sat in the park rest- 
ing and trying to keep cool. Then they found suffi- 
cient energy to ramble through the streets of the quaint 
old place, where modern dwellings stand next those 
dating back to colonial days. They visited the old 
witch house, built before 1634 by Roger Williams and 
afterward occupied by Jonathan Curwfen, one of the 
judges during the witchcraft trials. 
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" Funny idea that — about those witches," Curtis 
Said, looking around the old courtroom. 

" Yes, they had a shrewd test to determine who were 
witches," Mr. Bruce observed. "A suspect was 
tossed into a river or pond. If he swam, he was ad- 
judged guilty and executed. If he sank, he was pro- 
nounced innocent. In either case, the suspect died. 

" It's a good thing we didn't live in those old days, 
Harold said. "Life insurance companies would not 
have considered us very good risks." 

" One man was accused of bewitching a dog," Mr. 
Bruce told them. " He escaped, but the dog was cap- 
tured and hanged as a witch." 

" Too bad they didn't end the matter by trying it 
on the dog," Wally said thoughtfully. "I suppose 
the poor beast had a hangdog look." 

While investigating the subject, they visited the 
office of the Clerk of Courts, where were found many 
original documents relating to the witchcraft trials, 
together with various articles used as evidence. 

Then, turning from the grewsome past to the more 
alluring present, they sought a restaurant and sampled 
its wares. 

In the afternoon, they visited the station, claimed 
their communal trunk, and re-shipped it to Newbury- 
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port The air grew no cooler, and they concluded 
that the roads would be at least as cool as the streets, 
so they left Salem behind and commenced the tramp 
toward Newburyport 

"Whew! It's hot!" Curtis groaned, quite un- 
necessarily. 

"Hot! Oh .no! Why this is only pleasantly 
warm," Luther protested. " You ought to have been 
out in Arizona last year. It was so hot there that 
hens' eggs exposed to the sun were hard boiled before 
they could be gathered up. They had to feed the hens 
cracked ice." 

" Yes, that was some hot," Wally agreed, " but year 
before that, down in New Mexico, it was so hot that 
the ground got fairly saturated with heat. Then 
when a shower came along, the heat was thrown out, 
and it dried up the rain before it got within twenty 
feet of the ground. It looked real odd to see the rain 
pouring down and turning to steam overhead, while 
we were walking along on dry ground." 

" That sounds true," Curtis remarked gravely, " only 
they don't have showers down there." 

" Well, they do up here," Luther said, looking sky- 
ward, " and I believe we're going to have one." 

Over in the west, the clouds were rolling up, and 
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the sky was black and threatening. The low rumbling 
of distant thunder sounded from time to time, and 
occasionally a flash of vivid lightning rent the somber 
clouds. 

" We'd better hike under some shelter," Curtis said 
anxiously. " I haven't any umbrella." 

"Neither have I, come to think of it," Luther 
added, " nor any rubbers either." 
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This is a deserted part of the country," Harold 
said dubiously. " I don't see any shelter except a rail 
fence, and that leaks." 

" There's something ahead. Looks like a barn or 
shed. What is it?" 

" That is a garage for aeroplanes," Wally said im- 
pressively. 

"Aero nothing!" Clinton grunted. "It's a de- 
serted hay barn*" 

"Well, as long as there's room inside for us, we 
won't kick about its architecture," Curtis said. " It's 
the only shelter around except trees, and they are poor 
places of refuge in a thunder storm." 

The dark clouds were rolling rapidly in their direc- 
tion. The air was close and heavy. The storm 
seemed likely to break at any minute. 

Just as the first drops of rain splashed down, they 
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reached the door of the old barn and rushed inside. 
Climbing a rickety ladder, they gained the loft above, 
and stretched out, hot and breathless, upon the scanty 
carpet of hay left over from the previous harvest. 

Hardly had they reached this refuge when the 
rattling of wheels sounded outside. The big door 
was flung open, and an old, worn-out horse was urged 
to drag an older and even more dilapidated cart inside 
the barn, 

u We are in luck to strike this," a gruff voice said. 

" 'Twouldn't be anything new if this whole shootin' 
match got wet/' responded his companion. "We're 
down cm our luck lately. Things have sure gone 
against us." 

" Yes. We're hung up now with this outfit. No 
chance of gettin' rid of it in Salem. If we can't sell 
It in Newb'ryport, we're busted, that's all." 

The wagon was laden with boxes of various shapes 
and sizes. The turnout was not imposing and the ap- 
pearance of neither man was likely to inspire confi- 
dence. 

The Ramblers had learned of a robbery in one of 
the Salem stores. A quantity of merchandise had 
been removed under cover of darkness, and from the 
rough conversation which drifted up, they fancied 
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that the men just below them were responsible for the 
crime. 

The shower was violent, though brief. The rain 
splashed down in big drops, the thunder rattled and 
rolled and the lightning flashed all about them. In 
half an hour, it had passed, and the air was much 
fresher and cooler. 

As soon as blue sky appeared and the sun 
struggled through the clouds, the men below prepared 
to move onward. With a parting grumble, they left 
their retreat and sought the highway beyond. 

" Gee 1 " Harold sputtered in great excitement 
"FU bet those were the men who cleaned out that 
store in Salem." 

" Let's get on their trail and maybe we can capture 
them," Wally added. " They said they were going to 
Newburyport, and so are we. Ha-ha ! " he flourished 
his arms toward the departing wagon, " we part, but 
we shall meet again ! " 

The road was muddy, but the air was fresher, and 
the Ramblers were wrought up over the unexpected 
meeting in the barn, so they moved forward briskly. 

" What's this little place we're coming to ? " Curtis 
wanted to know. 

The map was produced and studied. " It ought not 
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to be there," Clinton asserted. " It's not on the map. 
A little spot like this has a terrible nerve to exist when 
it isn't marked." 

" Well, maybe we can get something there to eat," 
Curtis said hopefully. " I'm starved to death." 

The little place was far removed from the railroad. 
A few houses huddled together as if for mutual sup- 
port and cheer, and there was a general store which 
also served as post-office. In the window of this em- 
porium hung a picture of William McKinley. It bore 
the inscription, " Our Honored President." 

" Doesn't look very promising," Clinton announced, 
"but it may keep us from starving. What'U we 
get?" 

" Oh ! get some crackers. We'll arrive somewhere 
pretty soon," Harold said, looking at his watch which 
showed the time to be a quarter past four. 

" If the crackers are as old as the news, I pity you," 
Luther responded. 

u Get some fire crackers. It's near the Fourth of 
July," pleaded Wally. 

" Milk chocolate is a good thing to eat when tramp- 
ing," Mr. Bruce observed. " It is simple, nourishing, 
and easily digested. Possibly the storekeeper does 
not keep it, but we can investigate." 
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The little shop was invaded, but proved rather bar- 
ren as to results. The elderly keeper " guessed he had 
some chocolate somewheres," and proceeded to rum- 
mage among canned goods and packages of tobacco, 
boxes of candy, and notions mixed in neighborly con* 
fusion under the counter. Finally he drew out a 
package, wiped the dust off the wrapper and offered 
it apologetically. 

" Ain't much demand f r it up herfc," he ventured. 

Mr. Bruce took the package and examined it as he 
might a scientific specimen. " How much of this have 
you ? " he inquired. 

The rural merchant gasped. "How much d'ye 
reckon you want ? " he replied, answering the question 
u Yankee fashion " by asking one. 

" Six cakes." 

This was a large order, but by combining several 
different varieties six cakes were supplied. The boys 
bought some crackers, and drank ginger ale, the only 
liquid refreshment which the place afforded, and made 
merry over their " five o'clock tea." 

Then the march was resumed, the storekeeper hav- 
ing given them careful directions for reaching Wen- 
ham. 
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"O for a pie," sighed Wally, as he nibbled some 
remnants of the supply of aged crackers. 

" You New Englanders are noted for your piety," 
Luther slyly observed. 

" That reminds me," Mr. Bruce began. " I spent 
a vacation up in the Berkshire Hills some years ago. 
The evening came for the week-night church service, 
and I noticed that all the young people of the neighbor- 
hood seemed inclined to go. ' Ah/ I thought, ' here 
is an illustration of New England conscience. The 
minister of the local church is to be congratulated. 
All his young people are interested in the welfare of 
the church and seem to enjoy the privilege of attend- 
ing service/ From up and down the road, along the 
lanes and by-paths and over from the back country 
they assembled, each clad in his best apparel. I went 
to bed much pleased with the religious zeal of the 
neighborhood.' 

Why didn't you go to meet in' instead of to bed? 
Wally slyly inquired. 

u Oh ! I don't seem to remember the reason why I 
stayed away, but it was a very good one. That fact 
I do recall. Well, I went to bed. Between one and 
two o'clock next morning, I heard the young people 
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returning. Later, the secret of their interest was re- 
vealed. The fashion in that district was for the 
young people to attend service, then adjourn to the 
town hall next door and spend several hours in danc- 
ing. Thus the reason for their delight in recurring 
mid-week meetings was apparent." 

" It's the atmosphere of the place," Wally declared 
sagely. "You know the Housatonic River flows 
through there, and it's an awfully crooked stream. 
Even the rowboats come up with bows, and then the 
river bends." 

Groans followed rhis unique suggestion. "Those 
jokes give me a pain," Curtis declared. 

" It isn't the jokes," Wally protested. " It's that 
ginger ale you just drank. That's what ginger ails 
you." 

" Look at that house ! " cried Clinton. They were 
passing an old house in the last stages of decay and 
dissolution. All the windows were broken, the roof 
had fallen in, and it seemed as if a strong wind might 
demolish it. 

"Alas," Luther said mournfully, "its trials are 
'most over. All its panes are gone." 

In spite of such remarks, they made fair progress, 
reaching Wenham before dark. Here they found a 
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very comfortable boarding house where lodgings for 
the night were secured. 

They inquired about the two men with the ram- 
shackle equipage, and discovered that they had been 
seen to pass through the place during the afternoon. 
It seemed probable that Ipswich was harboring them 
for the night. 

" Well, I'll bet those fellows could tell a lot about 
that Salem robbery," Harold asserted. "They're a 
rough-looking pair, and from the way they talked and 
all, I think they swiped the junk and had it right there 
in the wagon with them." 

"Aye," Curtis agreed, "they plotted stealthily in 
yonder ambush, little knowing that Hank Hawkeye 
was concealed just above their retreat. We will track 
them to their lair, and their plot will be foiled ! " 

" Curt's got it bad," Luther grunted. " Been read- 
ing some more choice fiction, most likely. Suppose 
you do find them. What can you do ? " 

Curtis was ready with some added dramatic sugges- 
tions. " Hist ! We will fasten ourselves to their 
trail and we shall discover them in the act of disposing 
of the plunder. We will steal upon them cautiously 
and seize them. Then we will exclaim, ' Ha, villains ! 
Thought you that Hank Hawkeye was to be shaken 
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from your trail? You are my prisoners ! 1 ! ' Then 
they will quail with terror and beg for mercy." 

11 You'd do for the hero of a melodrama, Curt," 
laughed Clinton, " but I fancy it won't be as easy to 
capture those men as you think. Most likely they 
are not new at this business." 

"Did you say 'quail with terror'?" Harold in- 
quired. 

" That's what I said." 

" Thank you. I thought you mentioned quail, but 
I didn't understand whether it was with terror or with 
toast. While we're speaking of birds, look out that 
you don't let them crow with victory." 

They had taken a walk after supper, in the course 
of which the foregoing remarks were made. Now 
Luther declared his intention of going to bed that he 
might be spared further conversation of the sort. The 
others needed slight urging to do likewise, and so 
ended the second day. 

After an early breakfast, they resumed their jour- 
ney. The air was crisp and cool, there having been 
showers during the night, and the Ramblers made 
good time, reaching Ipswich before noon and resting 
for a time until the heat of mid-day had somewhat 
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abated. In the afternoon, they continued to New- 
buryport, thirty-eight miles from Boston by rail and 
several more by the dusty highway. 

Here their trunk awaited them, and they changed 
their apparel, donning the attire of polite society and 
feeling very much more respectable. 

This done, they went together to the police depart- 
ment and reported their casual meeting with the two 
men, the old wagon and the emaciated horse. They 
repeated fragments of conversation which they re- 
called, and spoke of the suspicions which the words 
had aroused. Then they returned to the hotel for 
dinner — all but Harold, who declared that he had an 
errand which required immediate attention. The 
others were suspicious, but felt that they would soon 
know the worst anyhow, and suffered him to depart 
in peace. 

In about an hour, he returned. "Yon desperate 
villains are in the clutches of the law/' he announced 
impressively. 

" They are? How? Tell us about it! " His an- 
nouncement had created wild excitement among the 
Ramblers. 

Harold sighed and solemnly nodded, "We had a 
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narrow escape, all right," he said in a tone of awed 
gratitude. " One of those men had a bomb in his 
pocket when he was nabbed/' 

This startling announcement caused an even greater 
sensation. 

" Yes, that's true ! I saw it/' Harold went on. " I 
sort of felt that old Whiskers up there at Headquar- 
ters wouldn't let any verdure blossom 'neath his pedals 
in getting next to these villains, so I hung around after 
you left, and pretty soon out came a cop looking very 
important, and I tagged along after him. He seemed 
to know where to spot 'em, for pretty soon we landed 
slam bang right up against the wagon and the whole 
shooting match. 

" ' Look here/ says he. ' What have you got in that 
wagon ? ' 

Fireworks/ says they. 
Fireworks ! ' says he. 
Yes, fireworks/ says they. 
Let's see/ says he. 
All right/ says they, 

€t They pried open the boxes and showed him tfie 
whole outfit, including a case of bombs. One of the 
men had a sample of these in his pocket Then they 
showed him a bill of sale, receipted O. K. They 
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bought the stuff at a bargain down in Boston, and were 
peddling it around the country. That's the reason 
they didn't want to get it wet. Now what says the 
mighty Hank Hawkeye?" 

Curtis gasped. Then he recovered his self-posses- 
sion. "Foiled! foiled!" he muttered. "'All is 
lost save honor/ and that is badly dented." 

" We'd better sneak out the back way without see- 
ing our friend at Headquarters," Luther advised. 
" He'll think we put up a job on him." 

"Yes, we wouldn't be given any medals if we 
should drop in to-night," Clinton said in a disappointed 
tone. " It's a shame ! I was practising throwing my 
chest out so that they could pin a medal on it." 

" Never mind. Wait until we go to bed, and I'll 
put a porous plaster on," Harold said consolingly. 
" That'll be lots better than a medal." 

" I read in the evening papers a few minutes ago, 
that the Salem robbery amounted to very little, and 
that the thief was arrested yesterday," Mr. Bruce re- 
marked. "Too bad we didn't learn that a little 



sooner." 
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Hank Hawkeye reports business very dull," Cur- 
tis complained. "The wooden Indian mystery col- 
lapsed, though it was a thriller while it lasted. The 
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examination questions were located and the villain 
spotted, but that didn't last long. This promised to be 
the real thing — but alas, and also alackaday ! Never 
mind ! Hank Hawkeye bides his time, but his vigilance 
never sleeps." 

" Well, the rest of him does/' Luther grunted, " and 
it sometimes snores." 

"It gives a fellow more self-respect to put on a 
clean shirt," Wally remarked, looking contentedly at 
his " dress up " clothing, somewhat wrinkled from its 
long confinement in the trunk. 

"Yes, this is great!" Clinton added, as he sur- 
veyed the comfortable dining room. 

" It is pleasant to end a day's journey with a good 
dinner, followed by the social intercourse that the sur- 
roundings inspire," Mr. Bruce observed. " It makes 
me think of Oliver Goldsmith's lines on ' Hospitality/ 
which some of you may have read. 

'Blest be the spot 
Where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim the evening fire. 
Blest that abode where want and pain despair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair. 
Blest be the feast with simple plenty crowned, 
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Where all the ruddy family 'round 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fall, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale, 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food 
And learn the luxury of doing good/ " 

M He must have had Broomstick in mind when he 
wrote that line about pressing the bashful stranger to 
his food/' Luther remarked reflectively. 

" If I weren't so good-natured, you fellows would 
suffer lots more than I do," Curtis responded amiably. 

A little later, they separated. Mr. Bruce wanted to 
do some writing. Harold and Luther had seen flam- 
ing proclamations of a minstrel show to be given that 
night at the Opera House, and had determined to wit- 
ness it. The others wanted to see the sights and pur- 
chase postal cards. After inquiring of the hotel clerk 
concerning the character of the minstrel company, and 
finding it above reproach, Mr. Bruce consented to let 
the two boys go. The others declared that every joke 
would make a noise like a chestnut, and scouted the 
idea of attending. 

Curtis, Clinton, and Wally returned to the hotel a 
little before ten, and went right to bed. 

It seemed but a few minutes later, though it really 
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was nearly midnight, when Mr. Bruce awakened 
them. 

" Do any of you know anything about Luther or 
Harold ? " he asked anxiously. " They have not yet 
returned." 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE SEARCH FOR THE MISSING RAMBLERS 

THIS startling announcement very quickly 
aroused the sleepers, and a hurried conference 
was held. 
" I was downstairs in the writing room," Mr. Bruce 
said. "There I remained until about ten o'clock. 
Then I mailed my letters and walked around to the 
Opera House to meet Luther and Harold. The audi- 
ence was leaving the building, but I failed to see our 
boys in the crowd. Supposing that I had missed 
them, I returned to the hotel, but they had not reached 
it. I have been watching for them ever since, but no 
word has come from them." 

"What do you suppose has happened to them?" 

Curtis asked, voicing the uncertain fear which all felt. 

" We won't take this too seriously unless we have 

to," Clinton said sensibly. " It may be only one of 

Harold's jokes." 

198 
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" Let us hope it will prove nothing more," Mr. 
Bruce replied. 

As they talked, the boys dressed quickly, in order to 
be ready for service. " We can't do anything here," 
Wally said. " Let's go out and hunt for them." 

They separated into two groups, Clinton and Cur- 
tis going together, while Wally went with Mr. Bruce. 
It was agreed that the first group should search the 
city, and the other party, the waterfront and harbor. 
Thus the baffling situation was attacked aggressively, 
though not a single clue offered a suggestion as to how 
or where the search might best be commenced. 

Darkness always magnifies disaster. Physical ills, 
distressing by day, become tenfold worse at night. 
Fancies which amuse or only mildly excite while the 
sun shines become vividly real and terrifying after 
nightfall. 

To go prowling about a strange city after midnight 
is not delightful, and the experience becomes increas- 
ingly alarming when one seeks missing comrades of 
whose whereabouts he has not the remotest idea. 

Clinton and Curtis hurried through the deserted 
streets, eager to do something, yet not knowing what 
to do. 
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"This is certainly spooky," Curtis said. "We 
don't know where to go, or how to get any line on 
those fellows." 

" It's a good thing we have moonlight," Clinton re- 
plied. "It would be much worse on a dark night. 
Let's find the Opera House, and try to think where 
they might have gone." 

"We don't want to drag the police into this. 
They're probably sore on us for giving 'em a false 
alarm about those fireworks peddlers. We won't go 
to them unless we have to." 

" Yes," Clinton agreed, " I hope we can find them 
ourselves. Let's see, what could they have done? 
This is such a fine moonlight night, they might have 
gone out for a row. In that case, they may be stuck 
on a sandbar or something like that. 'Tisn't likely 
they were shipwrecked on such a calm night, but they 
don't know the harbor, and some such accident might 
hold them until the tide changed." 

"That's right! Or they may have met somebody 
they know and gone off for a walk, and got lost com- 
ing back." 

" Well, anyhow, I hope they're safe," Clinton said 
anxiously. "Harold would rush into anything pell 
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mell. I'm glad Lute's with him. He has a level head, 
and will hold Hal back if he gets excited. There are 
so many things that could happen." 

They had now reached the front of the Opera 
House. The moon was almost overhead, flooding the 
street with' light. The building gave no hint concern- 
ing the missing Ramblers, and the boys seated them- 
selves upon the stone steps in perplexed discourage- 
ment, uncertain what to do next. The light breeze 
rattled some papers lying in a corner by the steps — 
some discarded programs and a newspaper or two — 
but the boys did not heed it. Then a single sheet, 
smaller than the rest, was whirled high in air and fell 
upon the steps behind them, as if trying to attract 
attention. 

Clinton aimlessly reached for it, and captured the 
fugitive paper as it fell. It was soiled and wrinkled, 
but seemed to have a strangely exciting influence. He 
walked over to a street lamp near by, smoothed the 
crumpled page and studied it carefully. Then in a 
tone which betrayed his excitement, he cried, " Curt I 
Come over and read this ! " 

Curtis hurried over and seized the paper. It proved 
to be a note addressed to Mr. Malcolm Bruce, and the 
message therein written was this. " Some St. D. fel- 
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lows want to see us after the show. Will be back 
soon. Don't wait for us. — H.B.C" 

"That's from Hal, all right!" Curtis exclaimed. 
" But what was it doing there ? " 

Clinton thought a minute. Then he said slowly, 
" A lot of our fellows come up this way for vacation. 
Probably Hal and Lute met somebody from the school 
and went off after the show with thenx Let's see if 
they've got back to the hotel." 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bruce and Wally had been making 
their way along the docks and among the buildings 
that stood by the harbor. Everything was dark and 
deserted, and the bright moonlight seemed to make the 
shadows darker by contrast. Here and there, a light 
gleamed at a masthead, as a boat at anchor gently rose 
and fell with the restless motion of the waves. 

"If I could be sure they are safe, I would not feel 
so anxious," Mr. Bruce said, " but there are so many 
things — " Here he paused. He did not care to 
think of possible peril. " I suppose when we know all 
about it, we shall wonder why such a solution did not 
at once occur to us," he went on, "and immediately 
prompt us to work intelligently, but I must admit that, 
just now, I can't think of anything very practical to 
do." 
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"There's one thing we can do before we leave/' 
Wally suggested. " When we were planning this trij* 
you advised us each to carry a whistle, so that we 
could exchange signals if we got separated. We fel- 
lows bought them just alike. They're shrill as all get 
out, and if I blow mine, it can be heard all around the 
harbor. If those fellows are anywhere around, they'll 
answer." 
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That's a good suggestion," Mr. Bruce responded 
You blow your whistle, then I'll blow mine. It may 
bring an answering signal." 

They walked out on a wharf that extended into the 
harbor. Then Wally blew a long blast on his whistle, 
and Mr. Bruce followed with the deeper note of his 
signal. Both listened intently. There was silence 
for a moment, while the sound died away. Then 
faintly, from the distance, came two distinct answer- 
ing signals. 

We've located 'em," Wally cried exultantly. 
When he blows twice, it means * signals heard.' I'll 
answer now." He paused a minute, then sounded 
three short, carefully separated blasts. Both Ram- 
blers listened for the reply which floated back over the 
quiet water — two short blasts. 
"We've got to hunt 'em up," Wally announced. 
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"You see, we made up a regular code — " here he 
blew a short and a long blast — " if we got separated, 
we were to blow one long whistle, repeating it until 
we got an answer. If either party heard this signal, 
they blew twice in reply. If we happened to be close 
together, that ended it, but in a case like this, we 
needed other signals. Three whistles means, 'Are 
you coming here?' Two short ones, like we just 
heard, mean, 'No.' If those fellows had been able 
to come, they'd have blown three times. I just blew 
a short toot and a longer one. That means, * O. K. 
Wait. We are coming/ " 

" Well, I'm glad you did arrange the signals/' Mr. 
Bruce responded, " and very good ones they are, too. 
I imagine that the fellows are stuck on a sandbar and 
want to be taken off. We have located them, and 
that in itself is a great relief." 

As they talked, they looked around for a boat. 
Craft of various sort, were tied to the wharf or drawn 
up on the beach. No one was around to furnish them 
with a boat, so they concluded that the emergency 
justified them in borrowing a boat suited to their 
need. 

" ' Necessity knows no law,' " Mr. Bruce remarked, 
" and our credit is as good as our intentions, so we will 
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presume upon the good-nature of the owner and bor- 
row his boat." With this convenient philosophy, he 
launched a dory lying close by. Wally sprang aboard 
and the voyage of discovery commenced. Their 
progress was slow, because it was necessary to change 
the course of their boat many times in order to avoid 
collision with craft anchored in the harbor, and to keep 
the bow pointed toward the faint, vague signals sound- 
ing occasionally in the distance. Sound is a very un- 
certain guide, and it was fully half an hour before they 
felt assured that the distance between themselves and 
their missing comrades was growing less. 

At length, the signal was definitely located, and soon 
after, the dory grated upon the sandy shore of what 
appeared to be a small island. 

Harold and Luther stood on the beach, and wel- 
comed their rescuers with jubilant rejoicing. 

"Well, I'm certainly glad we found you," Mr. 
Bruce said in a tone which expressed his relief. " Are 
you all right ? " 

" Fine and dandy," Harold responded, climbing into 
the boat. " Where are the other fellows ? " 

" Exploring the city," Mr. Bruce explained. u We 
decided to divide our forces. Clinton and Curtis took 
charge of our work on land, while Wally and I headed 
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the marine department. But how in the world did 
you get out here ? " 

"It's a funny story," Luther said. "We don't 
quite know what to make of it, but this is what hap- 
pened. During an intermission in the show, a man 
came up to us, and asked if we were from St. Dun- 
Stan's School. Of course, we told him that we were, 
although we didn't know how he found it out, unless 
it was on account of our intelligent appearance. Then 
he said that some fellows from the school wanted to 
see us after the show. We wanted to know who they 
were, but he said his instructions were to mention no 
names, so that we'd enjoy the surprise. He told us 
that he would call for us after the show in a red tour- 
ing car that we'd find down at the corner. Then he 
faded from view. He didn't look much like a 
chauffeur, though he had an automobile rig on. We 
thought he might be somebody's big brother. 

" Of course we bit ! Who wouldn't ? Hal scribbled 
a note to Mr. Bruce, saying that we were going to see 
some of the school fellows and would be back soon — " 

" It never reached me," Mr. Bruce interposed. 

"That's funny!" Harold said indignantly. "I 
gave a fellow ten cents to carry that note to the hotel." 

" Well, you're a dime to the bad then," Wally re- 
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marked. "He probably lost the note or threw it 
away, and fled from the country carrying his ill-gotten 
fortune with him." 

" Yes, some fellows grow reckless when they have 
as much as ten cents in their clothes/' Luther con- 
tinued. " Well, when the show was over — about ten 
o'clock — we looked for the auto, and sure enough* 
there it was down at the corner. We hopped in and 
wfcnt spinning through the streets for a few minutes, 
then we stopped at the waterfront. We hadn't said 
much of anything and it all looked straight enough, 
so it didn't seem strange when the fellow at the wheel 
told us we'd have a short sail before we met our 
friends. There was a launch at the dock all ready and 
we got in. Then we sailed across the harbor. Every- 
thing was fine so far, the moonlight and all, so we 
never suspected anything. Then, all at once, we 
landed on that island, or whatever it was, and sup- 
posed that the fatted calf had been some time deceased 
in anticipation of our arrival. The big fellow seemed 
surprised that it was all dark and said he'd go back to 
the boat for a lantern. The next thing we knew, the 
launch was sailing away, and we were marooned. 

" Well, it was moonlight and we thought we'd find 
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somebody around, so we started inland. First thing 
we knew, we landed in a swamp or something of that 
kind, and didn't dare venture any farther until day- 
light. Then we came back and curled up gracefully 
on the beach. We thought the rest of you were peace- 
fully sleeping at the hotel, but after a time we heard 
the signals. Of course, we felt surprised, but you just 
better believe we were glad all the same." 

While Luther told his story, the dory had been mov- 
ing slowly back toward the shore. Now they landed, 
and carefully drew the boat up to its former position, 
so that its owner might find his property uninjured. 

" It must be nearly morning," Wally said, as they 
turned toward the hotel. 

Mr. Bruce drew out his watch. " Yes, it is nearly 
three o'clock." 

"I thought it was about that time," Luther said 
slowly, " because — " here he made a sweeping gesture 
which included the rescuers and the distant scene of 
their adventure — " because a little while ago, it was 
two after two." 

Clinton and Curtis were impatiently awaiting the 
return of Mr. Bruce and Wally. When they saw 
Harold and Luther as well, their joy was quite ap- 
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parent Of course, the story of the adventure had to 
be re-told and details discussed, in spite of the late- 
ness of the hour. 

" I'm glad we had those whistles and the signals/' 
Wally said. "And it's a good thing you fellows 
didn't go to sleep, for if you had, I might have been 
tooting yet, and you wouldn't know the difference." 

" We were too excited to sleep," Harold explained, 
" and besides we thought a boat might come along and 
rescue us." 

"Well, what do you think of the scheme, any- 
how?" Luther wanted to know. "Who would be 
likely to kidnap us that way ? " 

" It beats me," Harold responded, " but I saw the 
number of the auto license, and we can find out who 
owns the car." 

" Good I You had your head with you I " Luther 
cried. " I never thought of that." 

"Yes, I noticed it when the car was backing up 
there at the corner, and again down at the dock," Har- 
old explained. "You see, we were wondering who 
wanted to see us, and I thought maybe I'd remember 
the car or the number, so I took pains to remember it, 
and I wrote it down while we were waiting for the re- 
lief party to arrive." He drew out his note book, and 
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exhibited the numerals recorded therein, but none of 
the Ramblers could identify the car by the number. 

"Well, I'll get on the track of that number, and 
find out who owns the machine/' Harold said finally. 
" That will give us a clue." 

"Now for bed," Curtis said with a yawn. "It 
strikes me that we have had quite enough excitement 
for one night, and we can get three hours' sleep before 
breakfast. Come on I Us for the downy couch ! " 

" All right, Hank Hawkeye I " Wally said. " Sleep 
sweetly, for to-morrow we'll expect you to track these 
bold pirates and avenge our wrongs." 

"Aye, they shall swing from the yard-arm before 
another sun has set!" Curtis promised in a hoarse 
whisper. 

Then they sought their rooms to dream of ad- 
ventures past, and of those which the future held in 
store for them. 



CHAPTER XVII 

ENTER THE VILLAIN AND THE SUB-VILLAIN 

THE CRIMSON RAMBLERS ate a late break- 
fast next morning. 
"Well, this is July first, isn't it?" Wally 
remarked, glancing at the calendar on the wall. 
" Yes, July first, then August," Harold assented. 
* I see your brain is still working." 
"Yes, I slept like a log. Clint had to drag me 
out of bed to wake me up." 

" I've thought of a plan to find out who it is that 
Has a grudge against us," Luther said. 
u That's good ! What do we have to do ? " 
" Well, I should think whoever put us over there on 
that island would come out this morning to see if 
we're alive and kickin'. Now, what's the matter with 
hiring a boat, going out there ourselves, and giving 
him the most surprising kind of surprise party when 
he comes out ? " 

206 
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* Good scheme! Let's do it! " 

Mr. Bruce was willing, so they walked down toward 
the harbor, in order to hire a boat. 

" Let's go down there where we started last night/ 9 
Harold said. " Maybe we can hire that launch/' 

" Do you remember the place ? " 

" I'd know it if I could see it again/' 

The waterfront was a scene of peaceful activity, 
and looked more invitingly attractive than it had on 
the night previous. They rambled along for some 
time, seeing much to interest them. At length, they 
reached a wharf where a small boat, like a motor-dory, 
was moored. 

" This is the place/ 9 Harold announced, and Luther 
agreed with him. 

"Let's try to hire the motor boat," Wally urged, 
as the party sought the person authorized to rent boats. 
He was located, after a little search, and the conversa- 
tion that followed caused a sudden change in their 
plans. 

" Good morning, captain/' 

"Mornin'! Fine day!" 

" Yes, indeed ! Do you rent the motor boat ? " 

" Most gen'lly, but she ain't to be had this mornin'." 

"Oh! We thought we would like to take a sail 
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around the harbor, and as we had your boat last 
night — " 

" Why, be you the ones as used her last night ? " 

" We didn't hire her, captain, but we were out for 
a sail with the young man who did." 

"Hm-m, le's see, Lockwood, — no that ain't it. 
Rec'lect Lockman's the name, warn't it ? " 

The boys exchanged glances of surprise at the sud- 
den discovery. 

" Yes, that's right — Lockman." 

"Yaas. Wal, ye see, he says that him an' some 
others was goirf to 'nitiate some fellers fr some fra- 
ternity 'r other. One o' the things they had to do was 
to spend the night in some lonesome place, so they 
picked out Bar'l Island over yonder. That's lonesome 
'nough fr anybody. Ain't nothin' 'round but mos- 
quitoes, an* I don't guess they was very pesky last 
night. Wal, 't any rate, he wanted I should go over 
'long 'bout ten o'clock an' bring ''em back, so I was just 
a-goin' to start." 

"Oh, that's all right, captain. We should have 
been glad to take a sail in your boat this morning, but 
we didn't know what arrangements Mr. Lockman had 
made. You may find us here when you come back." 

" Ho-ho ! " cried Luther, when they had moved on 
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a little, "so that's their game, is it? Well, well! 
Lockmant He must still have a grudge against us. 
Probably blames us because he and Fergus got kicked 
out of camp. 

" Well, we'll linger fondly about this place. Lock- 
man will surely be on hand to see the captain come 
back with the wretched captives chained to his chariot 
wheels. I shouldn't wonder if he'd be a little sur- 
prised to find that Robinson Crusoe and Friday had 
been rescued." 

I'm not Friday," Harold protested. 
No, you're Saturday — a half-day," Curtis ex- 
plained. 

When peace was restored, they looked about to find 
a good place of concealment, where they might see 
without being seen. They located the desired spot 
after a little, and built an ambush from which they 
could watch all that took place on the wharf without 
being seen themselves. 

The time passed slowly. They saw the little motor- 
dory plow its way across the harbor, until it faded 
from view in the distance. Presently, an automobile 
approached. They could hear the distant croaking of 
its horn, and when it drew nearer, they saw that it was 
the familiar red touring car. Inside, were three peo- 
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pie. At the wheel, was the young man who had been 
master of ceremonies on the night previous. In the 
tonneau, sat two boys, and the Ramblers immediately 
recognized Stanley Lockman and Wallace Fergus. 

" Hist ! " whispered Curtis, as the car came to an 
abrupt stop. "The villain and the sub-villain have 
appeared. Turn on the spotlight. Soft music!" 

The trio paced restlessly up and down, gazing at 
intervals in the direction of the island. The captain 
delayed his return, and the agitation of the three con- 
spirators grew no less, as the minutes passed, bringing 
no results. 

Finally, the little boat could be seen, coming back 
across the harbor. The three watchers' seemed much 
disturbed when they saw only the captain on board, 
and an excited conference continued until the boat 
reached its dock. Then the captain was drawn into 
the discussion. The Ramblers were too far away to 
hear any of the conversation, but there was a liberal 
exchange of violent gestures, and much excited talk. 
Then the oldest member of the trio drew out a pocket- 
book, and transferred a portion of its contents to the 
ancient mariner. After this, the conspirators hur- 
riedly tumbled into the car and dashed off. 

" I wouldn't want to be in their shoes/' Harold said 
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as the dust settled. " I'll bet we've got their goat, 
whiskers and all." 

" They can't get away soon enough/' Luther added 
with a laugh, " and for that matter, neither can we. I 
think we've seen about enough of this place by night 
and by day. Let's hit the highway." 

They returned to the hotel, chuckling over the dis- 
comfiture of the plotters. An early dinner was served, 
then the trunk was packed and shipped to Portsmouth, 
and the Ramblers prepared to follow it 

The afternoon was warm, but not excessively hot 
They were well pleased over their recent triumph, and 
made merry over the disappointment of the conspir- 
ators. Luther and Harold reported the minstrel 
show, and related many of the jokes, some weak with 
the infirmities of age, some bearing the dew of youth. 
Altogether, it was a jolly tramp. They passed through 
Salisbury, and headed for Hampton where they ex- 
pected to spend the night 

" Let's put up at a farm house to-night. It'll be a 
change from hotel life, and I believe it will be interest- 
ing," Wally suggested. 

" Just the thing 1 " cried Harold. " Imagine a sup- 
per in the country. Some cold chicken, fried potatoes, 
fresh strawberries, biscuit — " 
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" Oh stop I I can't stand any more," wailed Curtis. 
" Do have some consideration for me." 

They did not attempt to break any records in cover- 
ing the distance between Salisbury and Hampton, and 
it was nearly seven o'clock when they reached the 
latter place. Passing through Hampton, they dis- 
covered a comfortable-looking farmhouse somewhat 
beyond the village. It was evident that prosper- 
ity and plenteousness joined forces on these broad 
acres, and the Ramblers cheered themselves with vis- 
ions of a bountiful repast, cooked and served in whole- 
some New England fashion. This would fittingly 
celebrate the conclusion of so stirring a day. 

Their welcome was not remarkable for its enthu- 
siasm, but they succeeded in convincing the good wife 
of the establishment that it would not be hazardous to 
shelter them overnight, and she reluctantly consented 
— for a consideration. 

After a time, she said, " Now you haven't had any 
supper yet, have you ? " 

The Ramblers, in happy anticipation of delights in 
store, meekly confessed that thfey had not. 

" Well, we were through an hour ago, and all the 
things are put away," she remarked consolingly, " but 
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well have an early breakfast to-morrow morning. 
We're up and stirring by five o'clock." 

The boys looked at one another in mute surprise. 
They were stunned by this sudden and appalling an- 
nouncement, and before they recovered their wits suffi- 
ciently to utter a protest, the time for action had 
passed. 

" Oh, let's go to bed," growled Curtis. " I'm dead 
tired. If I starve to death before morning, you can 
say that I enjoyed this pleasant change from hotel 
life." 

"Imagine a supper in the country," murmured 
Wally. "Cold chicken, fried potatoes, fresh straw- 
berries — ah! words fail me." 

The Ramblers found themselves so weary after the 
varied exertions and stirring incidents of the day that 
they slept soundly in spite of their gnawing hunger, 
and the clanging warning of the " rising bell " made 
them hurry desperately in their preparations for the 
meal, lest they should miss it by being tardy. 

The breakfast quite met their expectations, and they 
were fully prepared to forgive the shortcomings of 
their hostess when they bade her farewell at six-thirty, 
and faced the ten mile tramp to Portsmouth. 
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The sky was dark and threatening; the air damp 
and carrying the menace of a storm, but the Ramblers 
hoped to reach Portsmouth before the rain fell, and 
ride out the storm in that peaceful haven. They 
were rested after the unbroken sleep of nine hours and 
the abundant meal, so they swung along briskly, aver- 
aging a little more than three miles an hour. 

They passed through North Hampton and Green- 
land. Clinton declared that the air was chilly in the 
latter place, and begged for some gum drops to feed 
the Eskimos. The others, however, successfully di- 
verted his attention by howling the first verse of 
"From Greenland's Icy Mountains," and the Ram- 
blers moved onward toward Portsmouth. 

Before they reached it, Harold called their attention 
to an automobile traveling very rapidly along another 
road — one which joined that over which they were 
walking, a little farther along. It was a large red 
touring car, and looked quite like the one which had 
figured in the events of the past day. 

" Isn't that the car? " cried Harold. 

" They all look alike, and that one was more like a 
streak of greased lightning than anything else, 9 ' 
Luther responded. "It ^night have been, though. 
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They're prowling around the country somewhere, 
and — " 

A crash, softened by distance, interrupted him. 

" They've struck a snag ! " Wally shouted, " Come 
on ! " and he started to run, the others following. 

Just at this point, the road was deserted. Houses 
were few and scattered, therefore the Ramblers were 
not presuming too far in thinking that their assistance 
would be needed in case of accident 

About a half mile beyond, they came upon the scene 
of disaster. The big car had crashed into a tree and 
lay on its side in the ditch, its front badly twisted and 
smashed. The three occupants had been tossed over 
the fence, and lay motionless upon the ground, just 
as they had fallen. It needed but a glance to assure 
the Ramblers that the victims of the accident were the 
conspirators of the day previous — Stanley Lockman, 
Wallace Fergus, and the young man who drove the 
can 

Breathless though they were after the long run, the 
Ramblers set to work as best they could to relieve the 
patients. Their medical supplies were limited to a 
roll of bandages and a small bottle of witch hazel, so 
they felt unequal to the serious work which confronted 
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them. Mr. Bruce had fought through several cam- 
paigns on the football field and such scenes of car- 
nage were not absolutely new. He took charge of the 
work of relief, and made a hurried examination of 
the injured people. 

"Man's hurt most/' he announced briefly. "Got 
caught behind steering wheel and broke a rib or two. 
The others don't seem much hurt, though they're all 
stunned. One of you fellows run for a doctor, and 
we'll see what we can do, until he comes." 

Wally declared that he was no good at taking care 
of injured people, so he hurried off to summoh med- 
ical aid. His comrades gently bore the patients to a 
little brook not far distant, and sought to revive them. 

By the time Wally returned with a Portsmouth 
physician, they had almost recovered consciousness. 
The doctor applied restoratives and made his patients 
as comfortable as possible. 

That was a bad smash, 19 he said at length. 

They must have struck that tree with terrific force. 
The road commissioner has been drawing sand on this 
road lately, and I suppose the wheels slipped. A 
warning is posted, but these people must have rushed 
right past it. They can consider themselves fortunate 
in escaping as they have. They are all ait and bruised 
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to some extent and are suffering from shock. One of 
the boys has hurt his ankle, and the man has a frac- 
tured rib. These things will all heal in time, and they 
are in no particular danger. Are they friends of 
yours ? " 

He looked at Wally as he put the question, Mr. 
Bruce being busy with bandages, and the boy replied 
slowly, "Why — er — no, not exactly. We know 
who they are, and the boys go to the same school that 
we do, but we're not traveling together." Then he 
mentioned their walking trip, and spoke of their dis- 
covery of the accident. 

" Well, it's fortunate that you arrived so promptly. 
Otherwise these unfortunate people might have been 
neglected for some hours. Passers-by are few." 

Accommodations in the doctor's carriage were sadly 
limited, but in two trips he moved his patients to a 
private hospital in Portsmouth where they were as- 
sured good care and skillful treatment. All three 
seemed dazed and appeared unable to recognize those 
who stood about. 

When the second trip had been arranged, and the 
doctor and his patients moved in the direction of 
Portsmouth, the Ramblers followed on foot. Before 
they reached its friendly shelter, the rain began to fall 
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" Well, all the wounded are under cover, anyhow," 
Harold said, " A little rain won't hurt us* We 
haven't far to go." 

" Yes, there's one good thing about a rainy day," 
Wally added philosophically. "You can be out-of- 
doors without getting sunburned." 

They were very wet by the time they reached Ports- 
mouth, but their trunk was quickly delivered at the 
hotel, and after a brisk rub-down and a change of 
clothing, the Ramblers felt quite comfortable. 

By afternoon the rain had become a steady down- 
pour, and the wind drove it in floods against the east 
windows. The air had grown raw and damp, so a 
grate fire was lighted in the little sitting room on their 
floor, and the Crimson Ramblers drew their chairs up 
in a sort of semi-circle before the cheerful blaze. 

" Well, isn't it funny the way things work out ? " 
Luther said reflectively. "Who ever would have 
guessed that we would be playing the Good Samaritan 
to those fellows who have worked against us so 
often?" 

" Still, I'm glad we did it," Harold said. " Of 
course, we were bound to help them, anyhow, but I 
feel good inside to think we had a chance to get our 
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revenge in such a way. They'll feel terribly small 
when they find out about it." 

" Yes, while we're heaping coals of fire upon their 
heads, let's pile 'em on," Wally suggested. "The 
smaller they shrink, the better we'll like it. If we can 
get rid of these enemies by turning them into friends, 
so much the better for all of us." 

" A fellow feels so weak and helpless when he's laid 
up," Clinton added. " Suppose we go down to-mor- 
row and see how they are getting along. Then, if 
they want to bury the past, I think we can afford to let 
them. They've suffered more than we have." 

Mr. Bruce had arranged to have the wrecked car re- 
moved to a place in Portsmouth where repairs could 
be made, so that it would be in good condition by the 
time the tourists were ready to resume their trip. 

The rain fell steadily all night, and Saturday morn- 
ing brought no indications of clearing. The physician 
who was ministering to the victims of the accident 
reported over the telephone that his patients were com- 
fortable and making cheering progress. During the 
forenoon, the Ramblers visited the hospital where they 
were being treated, and received permission to see the 
patients. 
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It is unnecessary to mention all that took place dur- 
ing the interview. The physician had told his pa- 
tients of the share in their relief which a party of 
travelers had assumed, although he was ignorant of 
their identity. The victims were prepared to feel 
very grateful, and to express their feelings with heart- 
felt earnestness if these friends should make them- 
selves known, but when they discovered that the Crim- 
son Ramblers were responsible for their medical aid, 
they were sufficiently humiliated to satisfy even 
Luther. 

During their interview, it developed that the man 
who ran the car was Stanley Lockman's brother. 
When they had been denied admission to Camp St 
Dunstan because of their partnership in malicious and 
vindictive scheming, Stanley Lockman and Wallace 
Fergus had decided to attempt this automobile trip, 
covering about the same territory that the Crimson 
Ramblers would. Stanley's brother agreed to go with 
them in order to operate the car. 

In Newburyport, they had attended the minstrel 
show and had seen Harold and Luther enter. To- 
gether, they had formed the crafty scheme of kidnap- 
ping these two Ramblers in order to discomfit the 
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party. The older Lockman had been their agent in the 
matter. 

When the two castaways were not discovered next 
morning, the conspirators were much disturbed, and 
tried to convince themselves that a passing boat had 
rescued them. They had hurried off to Exeter, and 
were going thence to Portsmouth when their machine 
swerved from the road and crashed into a tree. 
They had been speeding too rapidly to heed danger 
signals, and the collision was the more serious because 
of the excessive speed. 

Mr. Bruce assured them that their car was in good 
hands, and would be properly repaired for their fu- 
ture enjoyment. 

" I guess you know how we feel/' Stanley Lockman 
said humbly. ".We've acted mean and have worked 
against you right along. We were mad because you 
got permission to take this trip, and tried to keep you 
from having it Then we tried to spoil your fun here. 
There's nothing I can say to make the past any better. 
You fellows and Mr. Bruce have been as good to us 
as if we'd always been your best friends, and — well, 
we feel small. But I'll tell you one thing! This is 
the end of our work against you. After what we've 
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done, you may not want to have anything to do with 
us, but we'll always feel grateful to you for being so 
kind to us here." 

The situation was verging too closely upon the 
pathetic to suit Harold, so he said, "Well, you be- 
longed to our f rat last winter, and we hope you'll Eta 
Beta Pi in the future." 

" Don't fret about our not wanting to have anything 
to do with you," Luther protested. " As long as 
you're not working against us any more, we'll be as 
chummy with you as we are with any of the other fel- 
lows at St. Dunstan's." 

The others agreed, each in his own way, and Mr. 
Bruce added a few words which tactfully brought the 
interview to a mutually pleasant conclusion. 

Walking down the hall, Wally brandished a bor- 
rowed umbrella and declaimed in a hoarse whisper, 
" f We have met the enemy and they are ours.' " 

" Yes," Mr. Bruce replied, as they faced the storm 
again, "and I think you fellows deserve credit for 
your' generous attitude. Our victory is complete. 
They have beaten their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks, and peace has drawn 
the curtain over the battlefields of the past." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE PICNIC OF THE KNIGHTS OF TEMPERANCE 

THE storm continued until Sunday morning. 
Then the clouds broke, revealing the blue sky 
beyond, and presently the sun was shining 
brightly. 

The Crimson Ramblers had written long letters 
home, giving detailed accounts of the varied experi- 
ences which the past week had brought. They had 
also remembered friends far and near to whom 
souvenir postal cards had been sent. 

By noon on Sunday, all their correspondence had 
received attention, and they were sighing for occupa- 
tioa 

" This is the Fourth of July," Wally reminded them. 
" It doesn't seem like it up here." 

"I suppose there'll be noise enough to-morrow," 

Harold suggested. " What can we do to celebrate ? " 

"There's a picnic a little north of here," Luther 

announced. " Great doings — speeches, baseball, and 
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such stunts, fireworks — say, what's the matter with 
going? It's given by the Knights of Temperance." 

"A day of revelry with the Knights of Temper- 
ance," murmured Mr. Bruce, but he was forgiven. 

The proposition seemed to meet popular approval, 
and it was decided to attend the festive event 

" These temperance people have funny ideas some- 
times," Mr. Bruce said, while the matter was under 
tiiscussion. " I remember an instance of their meth- 
ods that I noticed last summer. We attended a 
County Fair where the women's temperance organiza- 
tion of the neighborhood had charge of the dining 
hall. Hanging outside, was a long cloth sign on 
which, in letters of vivid red, blue, and black, was 
printed this surprising combination, 'WINE IS A 
MOCKER, STRONG DRINK IS RAGING. 
WHO HATH WOE? WHO HATH SORROW? 
WHO HATH WOUNDS WITHOUT CAUSE? 
THE DRUNKARD! COME IN P That sign had 
hung there year after year, and no one had seen any- 
thing ludicrous or incongruous about it. People gen- 
erally meet with equally poor results when they 
attempt a spectacular combination of religion and 
business. I am heartily in sympathy with the tern- 
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pcrancc cause, but have often wished its disciples 
would use broad-minded sanity in directing the work." 

"Why don't you take the stump, Mr. Bruce ?" 
laughed Clinton. 

Mr. Bruce shook his head in protest. " It's much 
easier to criticise others than to do their work in 
better fashion/' he said. " I'm afraid my services 
might not prove acceptable, were I to volunteer." 

In the afternoon, they visited the hospital and spent 
some time with the patients, all of whom were pro- 
gressing finely. There was nothing more that the 
Ramblers could do for their comfort, so they parted 
with mutual good wishes. 

The remainder of the day was spent quietly in ram- 
bling about the city, and in extracting enjoyment from 
literature supplied by the hotel. 

This time, their trunk went on to North Berwick, 
and after an early breakfast on Monday, the Crimson 
Ramblers followed it. 

" We covered more than sixty miles the first week," 
Mr. Bruce said. " If we do as well the next six days, 
we shall spend Sunday in Portland." 

" Let's try it ! " cried Wally. " Lots of cedar trees 
up here, aren't there ? " 
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"Yes, and firs, too," Mr. Bruce said. "They 
plant the cedars around the firs to keep away the 
moths." 

"Oh!" groaned Luther, "count 'em, somebody! 
That's one ! " 

They had to walk in single file, leaving room for 
carriages to pass them. Apparently all who dwelt 
in that region had decided to enjoy the picnic of the 
Knights of Temperance. 

After walking several miles, they reached the picnic 
grove. Here were wagons and carriages varying in 
race, color, and previous condition of servitude, with 
steeds to match. Here also were merry companies 
of Knights with their " faire ladyes." Armor and 
weapons had been laid aside, and lunch baskets were 
borne instead. Indeed, the crest of these Knights 
might well have been eatables, rampant, above farm 
machinery, dormant. 

Placed conveniently about the grove were large 
barrels of cold water. Groups of stalwart Knights 
lingered fondly about these sources of supply. The 
Ramblers noticed their enthusiastic devotion to the 
beverage of the Order, and were a little surprised at 
the manifest thirst of the Knights. 

Finally, Mr. Bruce discovered the secret. He had 
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drawn some? water to drink, when he observed a pe- 
culiar odor about the barrel. The water tasted even 
more strongly than the odor suggested of a beverage 
abhorred by loyal Knights, and the marks upon the 
barrel would have betrayed the secret to one whose 
senses of smell and taste had been lost. Either some- 
one with a grim sense of humor had played a practical 
joke upon the guileless Knights, or else some careless 
member of the committee on ways and means had per- 
mitted the barrels to be used without due investigation 
of their past history. In days gone, the barrels had 
contained a popular brand of whisky, and the flavor 
of the past lingered very strongly in the beverage of 
the present. 

By the time the Ramblers arrived, speech-making 
was in progress. The boys listened quietly for nearly 
ten minutes, then wandered off in search of more stir- 
ring diversion. 

Presently their attention was attracted by loud ap- 
plause about the speakers' stand. The bass drum 
rumbled impressively, supplying accompaniment for 
cheers in several keys. It was evident that the speaker 
of the day was about to deliver his oration. The 
Ramblers drew nearer, and stood within a few yards 
of the hastily constructed stand 
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" O my friends ! " cried the orator, red as to 
countenance and husky as to voice, " Standing upon 
this forum erected by those who represent the finest 
element in our noble body of citizens, and draped with 
that emblem of freedom, of purity, of justice, aye, of 
temperance — " 

Here an outburst of applause interrupted him, and 
he hastily swallowed a little water. Then he con- 
tinued, " Upon this forum dedicated to our ideals of 
virtue, integrity, and sobriety, I appeal to you, O my 
comrades in this great struggle — " here his voice be- 
came tremulous with emotion — " never to let the 
emblem of temperance drag in the dust, never to let 
your ideals be brought low — " 

An ominous creaking and cracking of timbers in- 
terrupted him. Glancing about apprehensively, the 
orator saw the " forum " in imminent danger of col- 
lapse. Along the rear edge, the local potentates had 
made an impressive background, with their enormous 
badges and equally huge ideas of their own impor- 
tance. Now they were sliding rapidly into a heap, 
where parting planks had made a yawning chasm. 
Dignity was suffering, as were elbows and knees, 
though no serious peril threatened them. 

With the first startled glance of terror, the impulse 
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to escape nerved the orator to desperate effort. Leap- 

r 

ing blindly forward, he plunged feet foremost upon 
the bass drum. The pitcher of water at his side, feel- 
ing that it contained the official emblem of the assem- 
bly which must be protected at any cost, poured itself 
down the mouth of a French horn in the orchestra 
just below. Then the stand collapsed entirely. 

It was small and low. The timbers and planks 
were light, so no one was injured beyond a few slight 
bruises and a little shaking up. Indeed, the bass drum 
was the chief sufferer, for when the orator was 
dragged forth, nothing remained except the outer cir- 
cumference and some torn sheepskin. 

After a short time, the excitement calmed, but 
speech-making was abandoned for the day, and the 
merrymakers turned their attention to the well-filled 
baskets. 

" It was fortunate that the stand was low/' Mr. 
Bruce said, as the Ramblers talked of the accident. 
" That might have been a serious accident." 

" Yes, I was scared when I heard those boards snap, 
and saw the stand commence to sag," Harold con- 
fessed, " but wasn't it funny when the man landed on 
top of the drum? " and he went off into another spasm 
of laughter. 
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" He reached his bass, all right," Wally observed. 

" But it was a sacrifice hit," Clinton amended. 

Harold stopped laughing long enough to offer an- 
other suggestion. " He seemed to be a sort of drum- 
stick." 

" He certainly got stuck." 

" Well, he was stuck on himself before that." 

"And just as the stand caved in, he was howling 
about never letting your ideals be brought low." 

" Wasn't it funny when the water tipped over and 
landed inside that trombone or French horn, or what- 
ever it was ? " 

" Wasn't it, though ? And did you see the surprised 
expression on the tooter's face ? " 

€i The stand stood it until the boards got bored ! " 

"And fall came- in summer!" 

Then they sought the lunch counter, and further 
remarks were postponed. 

As a rule, the best people of a community are drawn 
into the ranks of a temperance society. The ideals 
of the cause appeal most strongly to those of solid 
worth, and thus recruits come mainly from families 
of strong character. The local lodge proved no ex- 
ception to the rule. The Crimson Ramblers found 
themselves in the company of an honest, kindly, hos~ 
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pitable group of folk assembled for a day of pleasure, 
and eager to share the holiday fun with all comers, 
whether members of the order or strangers. 

For the refreshment of those who found it incon- 
venient to bring lunch, a counter was provided where 
hot chowder, sandwiches, cake, ice cream, and various 
simple dishes might be obtained. Here the Ramblers 
feasted in true picnic style, and rejoiced that they had 
tarried with the Knights of Temperance. 

Wally was the official photographer of the Crimson 
Ramblers. He possessed a Kodak which hung from 
his shoulder as they journeyed, and had caught and 
preserved many interesting views along the line of 
march. He expected to add others as they proceeded, 
thus preserving a pictorial record of the long tramp. 
He had left half a dozen films in Portsmouth with a 
reliable photographer, who promised to develop them, 
print such pictures as were good, and mail the package 
to him at camp. The Ramblers had planned to have 
six sets of these pictures printed, after the trip was 
completed. These were to be mounted in albums, the 
pages tied together with crimson ribbon, and each 
Rambler was to keep a set, as a souvenir of the tramp. 

After dinner, Wally reached for his camera. He 
wanted to photograph his friends as they sat about 
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the long table. For a moment, he fumbled with the 
case, while an expression of dismay settled upon his 
face. Then he cried, 

" My camera is gone ! " 

At first, each Rambler thought one of the others 
might have abstracted the camera from the case, and 
hidden it by way of a joke. This would have been 
quite easy. When one is seated, and his attention 
distracted, it is quite possible to slip his camera from 
its case without his knowledge. However, this theory 
was soon abandoned, as each Rambler vehemently 
disclaimed all responsibility for the sudden disappear- 
ance of the official camera. 

" When did you last use it ? " Mr. Bruce wanted to 
know. 

" This morning. I took a picture of that man who 
was speaking, just before the accident." 

" You are certain that you put it back in the case ? " 

" Yes, sir. I had it when I sat down here." 

" Hm-m 1 Well now, that's too bad, Wally. I'm 
very sorry you have met with this loss. I will at 
once report it to the committee in charge of the picnic, 
and see what they advise. In the meantime, you fel- 
lows keep your eyes open. You may discover some- 
thing." 
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Mr. Bruce hurried off, and the Ramblers held a 
conference. In the fellowship of these honest, kindly 
folk, no thought involving the safety of their property 
had occurred to them. They had not suspected that 
any person with evil intent might mingle with the 
others, like a wolf in sheep's clothing, prepared to de- 
ceive and defraud whom he might. 

"Did you see anybody who looked suspicious?" 
Luther demanded. 

Wally shook his head. " A fellow hates to lose a 
thing, or have it stolen," he said regretfully. "Of 
course, I can get another camera by and by, but still 
I'd feel sore." 

" Sure 1 Anybody would ! " Harold asserted, glar- 
ing around as if to annihilate the offender. " I'd like 
to catch the thief who swiped it, that's all." 

" What would you do to him ? " Curtis asked cu- 
riously. 

" Tear him limb from limb," growled Harold. 

Just then, Mr. Bruce returned. " Be on the look- 
out this afternoon, fellows," he advised. " I just in- 
terviewed the chairman of the committee in charge of 
this picnic, and he tells me that one or more dishonest 
persons are at work on the grounds to-day. He ex- 
pressed his regret that any guest should have suffered 
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loss — a very courteous gentleman he was, too — and 
told me confidentially that several things had been 
stolen to-day. He is much disturbed over the fact, 
and if we can capture the offender, he will be very 
grateful to us." 

" Now, Hank Hawkeye, there's your chance," cried 
Luther, playfully poking Curtis in the ribs. "You 
haven't done anything yet but talk. Get busy ! " 

"Hank Hawkeye heeds not your jeers," retorted 
Curtis. "Yon base villain shall be captured red- 
handed. I will steal upon him and smite him with 
my trusty lemon-squeezer." 

The Ramblers separated, agreeing to watch the 
grounds with lynx-eyed vigilance during the after- 
noon, in an effort to discover some clue to the where- 
abouts of the stolen camera. 

After a time, the athletic events of the day com- 
menced. There were to be races of various sort, some 
jumping contests, a tug-of-war, and finally, a baseball 
game which was expected to bring the athletic pro- 
gram to a sensational conclusion. 

Harold stood near the track, watching the races 
with great interest, yet not unmindful of his duty to be 
on the lookout for persons whose actions appeared 
suspicious. 
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His attention was more than once drawn to a youth 
of seventeen or eighteen, whose hair would have made 
him conspicuous had his conduct been above reproach. 
As it was, Harold would have observed him, had his 
hair been more conservative in color, for he took a 
prominent part in the athletic events, and seemed de- 
termined to win by trickery. His athletic ability was 
limited, though he was large, and powerfully built, 
and had he obeyed the spirit and letter of regulations, 
his prospect of winning a single event would have been 
very slight; This fact did not dampen his ardor, 
however, or restrain him from his attempts to deceive 
the judges. He resorted to foul tactics, and proved 
himself utterly devoid of honor in such contests. 

" In any regular meet, that dub would be disquali- 
fied," Harold muttered. " He's a mucker ! " 

From several of his neighbors, Harold sought to 
learn the identity of the youth, but no one appeared 
to be acquainted with him. 

Presently, the youth walked over to a pile of coats 
lying near, selected one, and slipped it on. The pro- 
cedure was so natural that it excited no attention, 
but Harold felt suspicious of everyone just then, and 
was disposed to follow every clue, no matter how 
slight 
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The youth plunged his hand into an inner pocket, 
and transferred something to the pocket of his trous- 
ers, then he looked curiously at the coat, made a 
jesting remark to one who stood near, removed the 
coat, replaced it on the pile, selected another, put it 
on and walked away. 

By this time, Harold was much excited. None of 
the Ramblers was near, but he determined to follow 
this mysterious character and see what further he 
might do. 

Avoiding the crowd, he of the fiery hair steered 
for the outlying portions of the grove, where horses 
and carriages were tied. Passing among these, he 
plunged into the dense underbrush beyond. Further, 
Harold might not go without exciting suspicion, but 
he hastily " shinned " up a tree, and found he could 
watch the youth fairly well from this perch. 

After halting and looking warily about, the object 
of Harold's suspicions knelt before the hollow trunk 
of a dead tree, removed several articles from his pock- 
ets and thrust them inside the tree. Then he scram- 
bled to his feet and prepared to return. 

Harold hastily reviewed the situation. If he al- 
lowed the fellow to return to the grove, he might 
escape. It would be easy for Harold to recover the 
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stolen property concealed within the tree, but by so 
doing, he might draw suspicion upon himself. More- 
over, he would lose sight of the thief if he stopped 
for the purpose. It seemed the wisest plan to have 
the thief captured before he returned to the picnic 
grounds, yet Harold dared not leave the spot to sum- 
mon assistance, lest he should be unable to find it 
again, and so locate the missing property. He must 
capture the fellow himself, and do it then and there 1 

Having made up his mind, Harold was not a boy to 
hesitate. He did not stop to think of possible damage 
to his person, which might result from the encounter. 
Hastily dropping to the ground, he landed a few feet 
behind the fellow, who turned suddenly in surprise 
and alarm. 

Harold had played football, and was ever mindful 
of the coach's injunction, " Tackle low — and hard 1 " 
He ran forward a few steps, then hurled himself upon 
his adversary with all his strength, clasping him above 
the knees and throwing him completely off his balance. 

The youth was so dumfounded by the sudden ap- 
pearance of some one in a place where he had felt cer- 
tain of solitude that he made no effort to defend him- 
self. The attack was so sudden and furious that he 
was thrown heavily before he could resist. He was 
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stunned for a moment, and lay motionless, but Harold 
squirmed around and seated himself upon his pris- 
oner. Then he blew his whistle vigorously to summon 
assistance. 

It was unlikely that Harold's captive, large and 
strong as he was, would lie there upon the ground and 
submit to arrest. The boy wondered how he could 
defend himself in case the fellow became ugly. 

Suddenly he remembered the little ammonia pistol 
in his back pocket. He and Luther had purchased 
them before commencing the tramp, in order to protect 
the party from vicious dogs. Several times, they had 
been used with deadly aim, as more than one howling 
dog along the road might have testified. Now, Har* 
old felt that the need for the pistol's assistance was in* 
deed desperate. 

Just as the idea of using this as a means of defence 
flashed into his mind, the victim recovered his breath 
— a process which had been seriously delayed by the 
fact that Harold was sitting on his stomach. He en- 
deavored to struggle to his feet, and was rapidly be- 
coming dangerous. 

" Here you! Lie still! " growled Harold. 

The victim expressed his sentiments in language de- 
cidedly intemperate. 
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" Cut that out! " Harold ordered. " I don't want 
to have to hurt you." 

"What do you think you can do, anyhow?" 
sneered the captive. 

Harold quickly reached for his pistol. " I sup- 
pose it sounds a lot like bragging/' he said, " but I'm 
a fine shot. Now there's a lock of hair hanging over 
your left eye. I wonder if I could cut it off without 
plowing a hole through your scalp." He stopped, and 
appeared to aim carefully. 

" Oh, don't," pleaded the prisoner. " I won't hurt 
you." 

"It would be a fancy shot," Harold continued 
doubtfully, " I'd like to try it, but of course I might 
miss, and that wouldn't be very pleasant for you, 
would it ? " Here he blew his whistle several times, 
and his captive looked more frightened than ever. 

" Say, let me up, will you ? " he pleaded. 

" No ! Lie still ! " Harold commanded. " It might 
make me nervous to have you move around, and I'm 
likely to get excited when I'm nervous, and this pistol 
works awfully easy. Why, just as soon as you touch 
the trigger — " 

" What you got against me ? " whined the prisoner. 
" I ain't done nothin' ! " 
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Then Harold heard faint whistles in the distance, 
and knew that help was drawing near. He made no 
answer, but continued to hold the little ammonia pis- 
tol close to his captive's head, while he tooted his 
whistle at intervals. 

In a few minutes, the other Ramblers arrived upon 
the scene and were amazed to see Harold in his strange 
position. 

" I'm glad you've come! " he cried in a tone of in- 
finite relief. "Here, Wally, you take my pistol and 
blow this fellow's brains out if he stirs. I'll see if I 
can recover the plunder." 

Harold went back to the dead tree, moved a stone 
and searched inside the hollow trunk. He drew out a 
dozen articles, of which Wally's camera was probably 
the most valuable. Filling his pockets with such 
small things as would go inside, and carrying those 
larger, he returned to his companions. There was 
great rejoicing over the recovery of the official camera, 
and the guilt of the captive seemed established be- 
yond all doubt. 

Closely guarded, he was marched back to the grove, 
and the capture reported to the chairman of the picnic 
committee. This gentleman wa& very greatly relieved 
to know that the one guilty of the various thefts of 
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the day had been brought into custody. He consulted 
his memorandum book and inspected the articles which 
Harold turned over to him, announcing finally that 
the hollow tree-trunk had yielded all articles reported 
as missing. 

The constable of that district and the local justice 
of the peace were both present at the picnic, so the 
prisoner was formally placed under arrest without 
delay. 

The Ramblers were fearful that their trip might be 
delayed if they were forced to appear against the 
prisoner, but when their position became known, the 
magistrate obligingly declared that he would hold 
court then and there. 

Hence this unexpected feature was added to the 
program of the day, the baseball game having been 
postponed until later. As all the court officers were 
present at the picnic, it was almost as easy to proceed 
as it would have been in a more formal environment. 

It was a short trial, but very interesting, as the 
loyal Knights who crowded about would have testified 
(and did when they discussed it next day from the 
shelter of the cracker barrel and mackerel kit). The 
prisoner made no defence, and was speedily adjudged 
guilty after Harold had given his testimony. The 
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judge committed him to jail (the charge had been 
made petit larceny to come under the jurisdiction of 
the court) the constable led him away, court ad- 
journed, and the baseball game began. 

"We'd better get out," Harold said. "It's late, 
and awfully embarrassing around here." 

So they slipped away from the assembly, traveling 
toward Conway Junction, and as they walked they 
discussed the stirring events of the day. 




CHAPTER XIX 

KENNEBUNK, OLD ORCHARD AND NEW APPLES 

'E certainly are having all kinds of ex- 
citement on this trip," Wally began, 
as the Ramblers left the picnic grove 
behind and traveled onward. " 111 find myself look- 
ing behind each rock and tree pretty soon to see how 
many villains are lying in wait for us/' 

Then Harold had to commence at the beginning, and 
give a detailed account of his experience. 

"You certainly had your nerve with you, Hal, to 
tackle a great big fellow like that," Clinton said in 
a tone of admiration. 

Harold chuckled. "When I dropped on him, he 
was carried right off his feet," he explained. 

"Then did you pick them up and hand them to 
him ? " Curtis wanted to know, 
"Pick what up?" 

"Why his feet, when he was carried off them," 
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Curtis responded. "You should have picked them 
up and put him on them again/' 

"That would have been quite a feat," Mr. Bruce 
remarked. 

" O dear I Somebody head him off ," groaned Cur- 
tis. " I'll have to change the subject. How did you 
come to notice that fellow, Hal ? " 

Harold corrected him. "I didn't come to notice 
him. I came to watch the race." 

Curtis sighed. "It's no use to try. You might 
as well expect to fit spectacles to the eyes of a potato 
as to expect a sensible answer from any of you joke- 
fiends." 

u Hank Hawkeye ought not to mind a little thing 
like that," laughed Harold. "You ought to find 
things out for yourself. Only ordinary people have to 
ask questions." 

" Aye, Hank Hawkeye will get on its trail. What 
ho, vassal, bring me my gumshoes ! Hist 1 I have a 
duel" 

You act as if you had something." 
Nay, think not to mock the mighty Hank Hawk- 
eye. I will discover this deep and baffling mystery, 
and will bring it to earth with my trusty lemon- 
squeezer." 
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"You ought to write a book, 'Ank 'Awkeye," 
laughed Clinton. " I'll bet you could grind out a reg- 
ular hair-raiser." 

" Ah, when Hank Hawkey e tells of his thrilling ad- 
ventures, the very marrow of your bones will freeze," 
Curtis declaimed tragically. " This, for instance. It 
was an awful night. Along the dark and deserted 
highway, a solitary figure stealthily made his way. It 
was the mighty Hank Hawkeye, whose very name 
caused the stoutest heart to quail. Malignant hatred 
gleamed in his right eye, and in his left was a cinder. 
His back pocket bulged suspiciously, as if a handker- 
chief had been thrust within, and from his belt, the 
cold glitter of a nickle-plated watch-chain glittered 
glitteringly. 

" About him, the snowdrifts were piled high, and 
the fierce north wind whirled the snowflakes against 
him, and cruelly dropped them down his neck. He 
stumbled along, vainly seeking to avoid huge mud- 
puddles, and shielding his face from the pitiless hail. 
The wind roared and howled furiously, whirling great, 
choking clouds of dust into his eyes. The thunder 
rolled and crashed, the lightning flashed all about him, 
while the rain poured down in torrents. It could 
not have been worse. 
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" Above all, the sun flung down its powerful rays 
with blistering heat, and Hank Hawkeye sighed as he 
mopped the perspiration from his alabaster brow and 
muttered between his set teeth — in f aet, between his 
two sets of teeth, ' Hist ! He cometh 1 ' 

" He paused for an instant listening to the silence. 
Then, hastily drawing his trusty lemon-squeezer from 
his pocket, he cut a great hole in the darkness, stepped 
inside, and dragged the darkness in behind him. 

" A little later, a man swung carelessly along the 
highway. It was Fitzroy von Whangdoodle, his 
deadly enemy. 

" Raising his trusty lemon-squeezer aloft, Hank 
Hawkeye said in a voice choked with emotion and 
cough drops, ' To be continued next week/ " 

"Where under the sun did you get that, Curt?" 
gasped Luther, as the tale came to a sudden end. 

Curtis tapped his forehead significantly. "You 
didn't think I had it in me, did you ? " he asked good- 
naturedly. 

" No," Luther replied honestly. " I never did/' 

"It just shows how you never can tell by a fel- 
low's looks what he has in his system," Wally added 
thoughtfully. 

" You ought to get that copyrighted, Curtis/' Mr. 
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Bruce advised. "Someone may borrow your ideas. 
One or two of them have never found their way into 
print." 

"I should think not!" Wally gasped. "You'd 
have to print such stuff on asbestos paper." 

" That would be all right if you got it the proper 
color/* Luther observed. €t You'd want it to be read." 
There's another one! He's off again 1" sighed 
Clinton. 

The day had been full of excitement, and now that 
it was passing, the Ramblers felt somewhat tired. 
Harold confessed to feeling like a rag after his ad- 
venture, so the plan which made Conway Junction 
their destination was abandoned. 

They found a little inn at a cross-roads hamlet, and 
here they were sheltered for the night. After a plain 
but substantial supper, they assembled on the front 
piazza and occupied nearly all the splint-bottomed 
chairs which the place afforded. 

" If that chap hadn't been doing dirty work in the 
races, I might not have noticed him," Harold said, 
"but it struck me that a fellow who needed to be 
watched in athletics would bear watching in other 
things, too." 

"You are right," Mr. Bruce replied approvingly. 
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" A fellow shows his principles in the little things. If 
a fellow steals an apple or a potato from the corner 
grocer, he is in danger of being crooked as he grows 
older. If an athlete plays foul when the referee is 
not looking, he makes it easier for his life to be mean 
and sneaking in other things." 

"Do you remember how Skinny Peterson used to 
foul in basketball last winter ? " Luther asked. " He 
argued that it was all right, as long as the officials 
didn't see it." 

Mr. Bruce shook his head. "An honest man is 
honest all the way through," he said. "There are 
men who will cheat a street car company out of a 
five-cent fare and think they have done a shrewd 
thing, or buy a half-fare ticket for a child a year or 
two older than the age limit. These men think they 
are paragons of virtue. Some of them are shining 
lights in their respective churches. They would feel 
highly insulted to be called thieves, but the ugly fact 
remains that, in spirit, they are just that. Men who 
rob their employers of large sums, very frequently 
commence by taking postage stamps from the stamp 
box, then a little loose change from the cash drawer. 
All the while, they are forging the chains of habit 
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which gradually bind them so tightly that they can- 
not break their fetters/* 

There was silence after this for a time, as the Ram- 
blers thought it over. A little later, they exchanged 
" good nights/' and soon were sleeping the deep slum- 
ber of tired boyhood. 

Next morning, they " folded their tents like Arabs 
and silently stole away/' as Clinton laughingly de- 
clared, though the silence was not noticeable. They 
passed through Conway Junction, and lodged that 
night in North Berwick where their trunk awaited 
them. 

Their course from this point was quite irregular, 
going through Kennebunk, Biddeford, Old Orchard, 
Pine Point, Scarboro Beach, thence into Portland, 
and out through Cumberland Mills, South Windham, 
Newhall, and White Rock to Sebago Lake. Here 
they proposed to board the steamer that should con- 
vey them to the landing of Camp St. Dunstan. 

The roads were in good condition after the storm 
of the past week, and the air was still clear and cool. 
The Ramblers set out from North Berwick with the 
idea of reaching Kennebunk, to which place their 
trunk had been shipped, and spending the night there. 
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They covered the twelve or fifteen miles very easily, 
resting at noon within the shelter of a farm house, 
where a bountiful dinner was provided. 

At Kennebunk, they selected their hotel, and Mr. 
Bruce turned his express check over to the porter, so 
that their communal trunk might be brought up. 

Mr. Bruce shared his room with Wally, and the 
porter was instructed to leave the trunk there. While 
the Ramblers rested on the piazza, Wally announced 
his intention of going up to change his raiment. The 
others ridiculed his zeal, and promised to arrive later. 

The familiar-looking trunk stood against the wall, 
and Wally unlocked it without difficulty. Reaching 
inside mechanically, his fingers touched something 
soft and hairy. With an involuntary cry of surprise, 
he jumped back. Then, gathering courage, he dared 
to look more closely. The sight that greeted his eyes 
caused undisguised amazement, followed by amuse- 
ment. Then an inspiration seized him and he worked 
busily for half an hour. 

Voices outside proclaimed the leisurely return of 
the Ramblers, and Wally composed himself to greet 
them. 

Mr. Bruce entered the room, softly whistling 
" Rainbow." 
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" Why ! Who are — what — oh ! " he stammered, 
backing up against the wall, and staring at Wally. 

The others heard his confused ejaculations, and 
came hurrying in to learn the cause. For an instant, 
they gazed in bewildered silence at Wally. Then his 
comical appearance overcame all other emotions, and 
they howled with laughter. 

Wally was arrayed in a shirt waist which would 
have been equally substantial if made of mosquito net- 
ting. Upon his head was balanced a surprising mil- 
linery creation, while a hair switch curled gracefully 
over one ear. His face was outrageously painted and 
powdered, and the powder puff was still in his hand 
when his comrades entered. 

Swinging around to greet them, Wally cried im- 
pulsively, " Oh, girls, have any of you seen my curling 
iron?" 

u O dear ! I can't laugh any more," Harold gasped, 
holding his sides. "Oh! Did you ever see such a 
looking thing? " 

Wally added a little more powder to his nose, and 
carefully adjusted his borrowed hair. " You are very 
rude to smile at my appearance/' he said reprovingly. 
" It's very unladylike." 

" You look like a fashion plate," Luther observed. 
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More like a soup plate, I should say," Curtis 
amended. 

"Or a fish-plate. He looks fishy." 

" But say, Claribel Gwendolyn, where did you get 
your duds ? " 

" From our trunk," wa? the surprising answer. 

" Our trunk ? " 

" See for yourselves," and Wally indicated the ar- 
ticle in question, which was so much like their com- 
munal trunk that it might have been its twin. 

" Gee ! That's our trunk, all right," Harold cried 
in surprise. 

"Of course it is," reiterated the much-dressed 
(Wally, " and if you expect to dress for dinner, you'd 
better get a wiggle on, for it takes a long time to get 
into these duds." 

Mr. Bruce had been examining the trunk carefully. 
" The porter has mixed up two trunks," he announced. 
" Here, Wally, shed your finery, and put it back in the 
tray just as it was. Then we'll try to trade this trunk 
for ours." 

Wally replaced the few things he had removed from 
the trunk, and washed the assistants of Nature from 
his face. Hardly had this been accomplished when a 
knock sounded upon the door. 
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Mr. Bruce opened it, and there stood the porter, 
very red of countenance and somewhat hesitant as to 
speech. " Beggin' your pardon, sir," he said, " I 
think as how I've give you the wrong trunk, sir." 

" Is that so ? " Mr. Bruce turned and looked closely 
at the article in question. " Yes, I think you have. 
That trunk looks so much like ours that it is not sur- 
prising that you should have been confused." 

" Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. I hopes you'll excuse 
it, sir. You see, I had the two trunks, sir, and they 
both come together, and they looks so much alike, sir, 
that I mixed 'em up. No offence, sir." He backed 
out with the trunk, still murmuring apologies. 

u Oh sure ! Sir-sir-certainly ! " muttered Wally. 

A little later, their trunk was delivered, and the in- 
cident was closed. 

Next day, the Crimson Ramblers hoped to cover ten 
miles in the morning, reaching Biddeford in time for 
lunch, then going on five miles farther to Old Orchard 
where the night would be spent. 

" Aren't we having great weather ? " cried Harold, 
as they started the day's march. 

" Swell ! " Curtis agreed. " We're having a bully 
time, too. This trip is doing me good." 

" You look as if you were being done good," Luther 
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observed. "You're putting on flesh, aren't you?" 

"Putting on flesh!" grunted Curtis, "Huh! 
That night when you were lost and we sat up for you, it 
was a case of too much wait." 

" This is the eighth of July," Mr. Bruce announced. 
" Next Thursday we are due at camp." 

"July eight! " cried Harold. "What was it July 
ate?" 

"Same as Romeo and Juli-et," Clinton informed 
him. 

The others indicated their distress, and conversa- 
tion was turned into other channels. 

At Biddeford they had lunch, which was highly en- 
joyable until Harold slyly mixed some mustard with 
the cocoa, thereby causing remarks. 

" We ought to strike some apples near Old Or- 
chard," Clinton suggested, looking longingly at trees 
that yielded nothing more fruitful than shade. 

" We may not find apples, but here's a good place 
for a swim," Harold responded. " Come on in. The 
water's fine ! " 

Nearly every day since they had been on the road, 
the Crimson Ramblers had found time and place for a 
refreshing bath. A plunge into the cool water, fol- 
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lowed by a brisk rub-down had prevented fatigue and 
had given them fresh vigor for the rest of the day. 

The little stream which Harold indicated, crossed 
the road and rippled over the rocks toward another 
brook considerably larger. The united stream then 
flowed on until it wound out of sight among the trees. 

The prospect was too alluring to be passed carelessly 
by, so the Ramblers turned aside, and followed the 
brook until it formed a good-sized pool, well sheltered 
by trees and surrounding shrubbery. Soon they were 
splashing about in the cool depths of the water. 

Presently they heard a rustling among the bushes, 
vague and indefinite at first, but gradually coming 
nearer. Then the branches parted, and some cows ap- 
peared upon the scene. In the herd were two belliger- 
ent looking bulls. These guardians regarded the 
bathers with astonishment, and drew closer for a bet- 
ter view of the trespassers. 

Then one of them sighted the clothing of the Ram- 
blers upon the bank, and the hats with their crimson 
bands seemed to rouse his ire. With a low, rumbling 
bellow, he stopped close to the pool, and pawed the 
ground sullenly. 

" Gee ! Now suppose a crocodile should appear in 
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the water. What would we do ? " Harold demanded, 
eyeing the shores, guarded above and below by an 
angry bull. 

" What's the use of borrowing trouble? " Curtis re- 
sponded. " We're in bad as it is. Those brutes look 
as if they'd eat up our clothes." 

" They'd get indigestion if they should try," Clin- 
ton observed. " Look ! One of them has started to 
do it! Say, Wally, he's got your hat," and Clinton 
broke into a hearty laugh. 

"That's not my hat. That's yours," Wally told 
him. 

" Oh ! " Clinton's amusement ceased abruptly. 
" Here, you, go 'way ! Scat ! " 

" That isn't a cat," Harold observed. " You don't 
say ' scat ' to a bull." 

" Well, what do you say ? " 

" Why you — you — er — why, you say, ' Please 
stop/ or ' Kindly leave/ or something like that." 

Clinton tried both phrases. He also swam into the 
shallow water and waded as close to the bull as he 
dared, emphasizing his objections by throwing water 
at the animal. 

This caused the beast to drop the hat which he had 
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been tossing about. He retreated a few steps, bellow- 
ing angrily. 

" Good thing he isn't a billy goat," Wally observed. 
" He'd soon make a meal off our duds." 

" I wish I could get my ammonia pistol," Harold 
said. " I'd soon fix him." 

" Go ahead ! " the others urged. " Double dare you 
to." 

Harold grunted and warily waded ashore. Reach- 
ing cautiously into the pocket of his trousers, he seized 
the little weapon. Then he walked slowly toward the 
bull, who had stood still, watching the proceedings 
with evident distrust. 

The Ramblers were so interested in the impending 
combat that they had forgotten the second bull, which 
now advanced to reinforce his brother's cause. 

"Look out, Harold!" Luther cried suddenly. 
" Here comes the other one." 

Harold turned suddenly to find his retreat cut off. 
Behind and before, a bull menaced him. He had no 
time to think of anything but speedy escape. Dodging 
around his enemy in front, he broke into a run, and 
dashed for the shelter of the field beyond, the bulls 
lumbering along behind. 
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Harold scrambled over the fence, and paused to get 
his breath and to look about him. Rows of trees with 
low-hanging branches proclaimed the presence of an 
apple orchard, and Harold soon forgot the bulls in a 
search for ripe fruit. 

Presently he found a tree which bore early apples, 
and these were nearly ripe, so he seated himself con- 
tentedly and began to munch an apple. His peace 
was suddenly and rudely disturbed. 

Behind him, he heard a savage growl, and turned 
in time to see a large wolf-hound jump over the fence 
and come bounding toward him. 

One way of escape suggested itself, and Harold 
turned to it instinctively. He seized a low-hanging 
bough just above his head, and swung himself up into 
the tree, while the dog stopped below, snarling and 
leaping up as if to follow if possible. Harold's pis- 
tol had slipped from his hand during his hurried flight, 
and he was without means of defence. He drew him- 
self up out of the danger zone, sought a comfortable 
position and settled himself to await rescue. 

As the minutes passed, he amused himself by pluck- 
ing the hard, unripe apples within reach, and hurling 
them at his enemy below. Some of the shots took 
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effect, and the wolf-hound grew almost frantic with 
rage. 

Presently, Harold saw a farmer, pitchfork in hand, 
coming toward the orchard. 

u Ah," thought Harold, " here's where the dog gets 
a summons and I make my escape." 

The farmer halted at the fence. " What ye doin' 
thar ? " he demanded. 

" Your dog chased me," Harold explained, " and I 
climbed up here.' 

" Yaas 1 Well, you come down outen that tree. 1 

"Thank you! I'm quite comfortable. You tie up 
your dog, and I'll come down." 

" Yer won't hey ? Well, I'll larn ye to trespass on 
my prop'ty. Jest you wait till I get back. Reckon 
that 'ere dorg won't let ye stir," and he started for the 
house some distance removed from the orchard. 

Meanwhile the others had finished their bath and 
were dressing leisurely when the vicious barking of the 
hound made them wonder if Harold was in danger. 
(The fact that he had taken refuge in an apple or- 
chard gave them a very evident reason for his delayed 
appearance. ) 

Hurrying through the last stages of dressing, they 
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rushed to his assistance, reaching the orchard on one 
side just after the farmer turned away from the other. 

The boys were eager to get at the hound, but Mr. 
Bruce insisted that they should not expose themselves 
to peril. He borrowed Luther's ammonia pistol and 
picked up a stout club which lay near. Then he ap- 
proached the hound, while Harold drew his attention 
in another direction by hurling apples at his head. 

Before the snarling brute realized that another 
enemy was at hand, he had received a dose of strong 
ammonia in his eyes. Frantic with rage and pain and 
blinded by the powerful solution, he rolled helplessly 
on the ground, then slunk away to trouble them no 
more. 

Harold had dropped to the ground as soon as Mr. 
Bruce discharged the pistol, and stood by to lend aid 
if necessary. The Ramblers then retraced their steps 
to the banks of the stream, and Harold quickly ex- 
changed his bathing trunks for a more complete cos- 
tume. 

"This is as bad as the jungle," he complained. 
" Wild animals are nothing to these beasts." 

Then they heard the angry bellowing of the bulls 
in the distant parts of the pasture, and beheld a thrill- 
ing but quite satisfying spectacle. 
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It was evident that the guardian of the territory 
had returned to his house for an ancient shotgun. 
This weapon was clasped in his hands. In his haste 
to return to the scene of combat, he had attempted a 
short-cut across the fields, not suspecting that the bulls 
had strayed to that part of the pasture. The bulls saw 
him before he saw them, and started in pursuit. 

When the Ramblers caught sight of the participants 
in the dramatic scene, the farmer was beating a hasty 
retreat, casting startled glances behind and evidently 
wondering what had irritated his animals and how 
they had conceived the notion of straying to that part 
of the pasture. 

Harold waved his hand gaily at the fleeing man. 
"Good day, kind friend," he muttered. "Sorry to 
see you leading such a fast life" 

Soon they were on the road again, approaching Old 
Orchard. 

" Well, Clint, we did find some apples near Old Or- 
chard/' laughed Wally. 

" Sure did we ! Also some bulls and a dog," Har- 
old added. 

And it isn't dog days yet," Luther observed. 
No, but that was a bull-y place for a swim, wasn't 
it?" 
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" Never mind. It's just another splinter in our 
log book," Mr. Bruce declared. " We expected things 
to happen on this trip, and they certainly have. It 
seems as if every kind of experience had overtaken us. 
I don't believe anything more will occur to disturb our 
calm enjoyment of the miles that remain.' 9 

He was decidedly mistaken, but the Ramblers could 
not know that. 

After dinner, as they sat on the hotel piazza at Old 
Orchard, with only a little more than thirty miles to 
cover, they could find no element in the outlook to 
make them doubt Mr. Brace's prophecy. 

Things had happened! It had been an eventful 
trip, but it is never safe for a traveler to imagine him- 
self through with stirring experiences until he is again 
" under his own vine and fig tree," and this trip had 
yet another adventure in store for the merry and 
stout-hearted Crimson Ramblers. 



CHAPTER XX 

AN AUTOMOBILE VS. A POTATO CART 

LEAVING Old Orchard behind next morning, 
the Ramblers started for Portland. Their 
goal was less than fifteen miles distant, and 
they expected to lodge within the city that night 

The air of the early morning was fresh and cool, but 
as the Sun rose higher, the heat became oppressive, and 
it was decided to rest in the friendly shade of a row 
of maples, growing by the roadside. 

It was just the sort of place to invite repose. The 
road had wound upward for perhaps half a mile, di- 
viding fields of tall grass, nearly ready for the mower. 
Timothy and meadow foxtail, clover and wild carrot 
ran out beyond the confines of the rail fences and lined 
the narrow highway. The rolling fields were studded 
with rocks and guarded by trees which stood about like 
sentinels, tall and straight — spruce, pine and fir with 
their tonic odors suggestive of vigor and cough syrup. 

268 
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Having reached the higher ground, the road 
stretched ahead, level and nearly straight. No sign 
of human habitation marred the natural beauty of the 
scene. Butterflies floated gracefully about in the 
still air, and the dull drone of the bees sounded like a 
lullaby, as they worked industriously in the clover. 

Above all, clouds like huge snowy masses drifted 
listlessly across the blue sky. 

"Look all around before you sit down," Harold 
advised. " My nerves are all upset by our wonderful 
adventures. I'm afraid a stick will turn out to be a 
snake or a rock an elephant, or — " 

" We haven't found an elephant yet," Luther inter- 
rupted, " but we know where there's a trunk." 

"Oh peanuts I Wouldn't that crack you?" 
groaned Curtis. 

" Yes, we'll look for sigos, ' Beware of the dog,' or 
'Look out for ugly bull' hereafter," Mr. Bruce re- 
marked, " We don't want our peace rudely disturbed 
as it was yesterday." 

"That's what!" complained Harold. "I'd have 
been nothing but pieces if those man-eaters had caught 
me. I think I'll write up my adventures for some 
magazine. I'll call it ' Tails in a Maine Jungle.' " 
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" Jungle ! " scoffed Luther derisively. " Maine 
can't jungle, but Afri-can." 

Whereupon he was asked to furnish maps, that the 
joke might be located. 

The Ramblers lay comfortably in the tall grass, 
disturbing the peace of Nature by remarks like the 
foregoing. Presently they heard a slight sound in the 
distance, and languidly investigated the cause. 

Along the road came a small boy, dragging behind 
him a potato cart. This crude vehicle, with its large 
wheels and rough, unpainted body, was several sizes 
larger than the boy, but he trotted along contentedly, 
whistling a lively tune. 

He was not burdened with superfluous clothing, be- 
ing clad simply in overalls and a cotton shirt of a 
lighter shade of blue. His face was round, rosy, and 
sun-bronzed. Nature had ministered to him during 
the ten or eleven years of his life, bestowing upon him 
blessings which the more favored lads in cities had 
not save as they earned them by rigorous toil in gym- 
nasiums. He was straight, strong and sturdy — a 
picture of physical life abounding. 

" I wonder if he'd let me take his picture/' Wally 
ventured. 
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" Most likely, as long as you didn't take anything 
else," Clinton replied. 

" Yes. Call it ' a Maine thoroughbred/ " Harold 
added. 

" ' Swing low, sweet chariot/ " Curtis muttered. 

" I'd like to take it when he didn't know I was do- 
ing it," Wally said. 

" All right. Get over on the other side of the road. 
We'll attract his attention as he passes, and then you 
can snap him/' 

Wally crossed the road and proceeded to focus his 
camera and adjust the shutter. The boy had spied 
the group by the roadside, and his tune came to an 
abrupt stop as he regarded them curiously. 

There was an interchange of greetings, during 
which Wally snapped his picture. Then the boy 
passed on, and Wally walked slowly out into the road, 
turning another section of film into position as he 
came. He seemed about to take another picture (just 
what it was the Ramblers could not tell) but Clinton 
had noticed a dust cloud up the road, and shouted a 
warning, 

" Look out, Wally ! Auto coming ! " 

Wally sprang aside and fell on his back in the ditch. 
In falling, he mechanically pressed the bulb attached 
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to his camera, thus making an exposure. It was a 
very narrow escape. The speeding car was upon him 
almost as Clinton sounded the alarm, and missed him 
by only a few feet. 

An instant later there was a crash, a splintering of 
wood, a shrill cry — then silence, as the auto whirled 
out of sight in a cloud of dust. 

All this happened very quickly — much more rap- 
idly than the events can be chronicled. Before Wally 
could rise, he was surrounded by his comrades and 
anxious queries as to his safety poured in upon him. 

He was pale and badly frightened, but uninjured 

" Well, I'm certainly glad you didn't get caught, old 
man/' cried Clinton, as he helped Wally to his feet 
and steadied him. " That fool was going about forty 
miles an hour." 

"A man who drives his car like that deserves to 
get his neck broken," Harold asserted indignantly. 
" He did smash into something, I think. What was 
it?* 

They looked quickly down the road as Harold men- 
tioned the crash (which had been forgotten until 
Wally's safety was assured) and beheld a startling 
spectacle. 

The old potato cart had been reduced to a mass of 
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kindlings, and the sturdy little lad who had so gaily 
marched before was nowhere to be seen. 

The Crimson Ramblers hesitated, and looked 
silently at one another. An ominous fear was clutch- 
ing their hearts and they dreaded the possible discovery 
that their worst fears had been realized. For only an 
instant, they shrank from facing the somber facts, 
then hurried toward the scene of the accident. 

In the field beyond, where the long grass made a 
soft cushion, the little figure lay in a huddled heap. 
The color had faded from his sun-tinged cheeks, and 
the lips which had framed the merry whistle were 
drawn and silent. 

Mr. Bruce leaped over the low fence, and knelt by 
the lad's side, while the other Ramblers clustered 
about, unable to speak because of the queer, choking 
feeling in their throats. Weakness and suffering, al- 
ways pitiful, take on added pathos when the victim is 
a little child. 

" I hope he is only stunned," Mr. Bruce said softly,* 
as if the little fellow were just asleep and might be 
awakened by a louder tone. "His pulse is fairly 
strong, and his arms and legs feel all right. If he 
has no internal injuries — " 

The boy stirred uneasily and opened his eyes. An 
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expression of pain settled upon his face, making it 
look strangely old and wan. " My — back — hurts," 
he gasped. Then he drifted away into the relief of 
unconsciousness. 

Mr. Bruce quickly ran his hand along the patient's 
spine, and sadly shook his head. " We'll have to get 
a doctor as soon as we can," he said. 

" Is — is he badly hurt, Mr. Bruce ? " Curtis asked 
soberly. 

" I'm afraid he is." 

" Poor little fellow ! I wonder where he lives." 

" His home can't be far off. We'll inquire at the 
nearest house." 

Mr. Bruce gently gathered the lad into his strong 
arms, and the little procession quietly began its search 
for shelter and succor for the suffering victim of a 
man's brutal disregard for public safety. 

Houses were few and scattered. It was necessary 
to walk more than a quarter of a mile before they 
reached anything that looked like a human habitation. 
Then they discovered a small cottage, unpainted, old- 
fashioned and barren of adornment. In place of the 
usual thrifty array of barns and various outbuildings, 
there was only a small shed to relieve the solitude of 
the house. 
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The place looked neat and fairly well kept, but it 
told, in accents all too clear, the story of bitter strug- 
gle against poverty. 

Turning aside from the road, the little company filed 
sadly along the path to the house, Mr. Bruce with his 
unconscious burden going ahead, the others trailing 
dejectedly in the rear. 

Before they had reached the door, a woman darted 
out and sped toward them. Her face was pale, her 
breath came in hard gasps and the dumb agony of 
apprehension looked out of her eyes, as she glanced at 
the limp form in Mr. Bruce's arms, and then looked 
the question she feared to ask. 

"There has been an accident," Mr. Bruce said 
gently. u The boy was injured ■ — how badly we can- 
not tell. He is alive, and at his age this is a hopeful 
thing, since Nature will be working with him very 
powerfully in an effort to heal his injuries. If you 
will permit me, I will carry him inside, and one of 
the boys will summon a physician/ 9 

The woman swayed unsteadily, and Clinton sprang 
forward to her assistance. Then she seemed to re- 
cover her self-possession. The paralysis of fear and 
sudden shock passed, and the reaction nerved her to 
meet the emergency. 
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"I am thankful it is no worse/ 9 she said simply, 
and her voice was low and clear, not like the high- 
pitched, nasal tones they had so often heard in the 
rural districts. Then she gave brief directions for 
reaching the nearest physician, and led the way into 
the house. 

Harold and Ginton hurried off to summon medical 
aid, while the other three seated themselves in the 
shade near the house, ready to do anything that might 
be required. 

"That might have been me," Wally said in an 
awed tone. " It came pretty close — couldn't have 
been any nearer without hitting me." 

" It's queer how things work out," Curtis said re- 
flectively. " I never used to think about it very much, 
but you can't help it when you get older. Some peo- 
ple have a cinch. Everything comes their way. They 
live in good places, get asked around to all kinds of 
things, like dinners, parties and such, have lots 
of money, never do any hard work — you can think 
of lots of people just like that." 

Luther nodded. "Yes, that's right. They can 
take life as easy as they want to." 

"And there are a lot of others," Curtis went on, 

who never have anything decent, just live in any old 
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place, wear whatever they can get, half starved some- 
times, and never go anywhere to speak of. Why, 
there are people who think it's great to ride a mile 
or two in the trolley. What makes the difference ? " 

If Doctor Prune could have heard this careless, 
happy-go-lucky boy, whose life had been sheltered 
from the gloomy things of life, thus discussing socio- 
logical problems, he would have rejoiced at the evident 
influence of St. Dunstan's upon his life. 

No one answered Curtis' query and after a brief 
silence he went on, " Now here we are, going off for 
a whole summer of fun. We're having a fine trip, 
and we don't have to fret about anything. We never 
bother our heads about where our next meal is coming 
from, or how long we'll have to save up before we 
can buy a pair of shoes. Here's this poor kid, living 
off here in the back woods, without even a tenth of 
the things we think we couldn't get along without, and 
he gets knocked out like this. How's he going to get 
through the summer if he's laid up? " 

Wally shook his head doubtfully. " It's a big job 
to run the world," he said. " I'd make an awful mess 
of it, most likely, but I'd like to have it so's the kids 
wouldn't suffer. It's hard for ,them." 

" Yes, that's so," Luther added. " There's a poem 
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or something about ' the loving ministry of pain/ but 
we don't think much about it, only when some other 
fellow has the pain." 

" Maybe we can help this fellow some way," Curtis 
suggested. " Perhaps he hasn't any one to look out 
for him, or get what he needs. Just think how we'd 
feel if it was one of us." 

" I'd be glad to," Wally said eagerly. " That car 
might have hit me, but it caught this little chap instead, 
and I'd like to see him taken care of just as I'd be. 
My folks'll feel just that same way about it when I 
write and tell them how things stand." 

" I'm with you, too," Luther declared. " We'll ask 
Mr. Bruce how we'd better work it." 

Just then, Mr. Bruce came out of the house and 
walked toward them. 



CHAPTER XXI 

FIRST AID AND MORE AID TO THE INJURED 

THE three boys rose, and hurried to meet Mr. 
Bruce, hoping to hear cheering news concern* 
cerning the injured boy. 
"We can't tell much until the doctor comes/' he 
said in response to their questions. " I'm afraid his 
spine is injured, and this is always serious. I came 
out to see what you fellows want to do. There is a 
farmhouse a little farther on where we can get food, 
and Portland can't be more than five miles away." 

" Oh, but we don't want to go to Portland yet," 
Curtis protested. "We've been talking it over, and 
we think we ought to help this poor little kid." 

Mr. Bruce nodded approvingly. "That's good!" 
he cried heartily. " He needs it, and we may be able 
to do a lot for him. We'll go up to the farmhouse 
for dinner after the doctor comes. Then we'll decide 
what to do next." 
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Then he went back to the house, and the boys waited t 
impatiently for the arrival of the physician. He 
came, after a little time, which seemed much longer to 
those who were waiting, and the two Ramblers who 
had sought him arrived soon after. 

The proposal to relieve the little fellow, as far as 
lay in the power of the Ramblers, was explained to 
Harold and Clinton, who enthusiastically endorsed it. 
Harold's kind heart was easily reached, and Clinton — 
always cautious and conservative — seemed no less 
eager to aid. 

The physician remained with his young patient for 
some time. When he did appear, Mr. Bruce was with 
him, and the two men walked down the path together, 
talking earnestly. Then the doctor climbed into his 
buggy and drove off, while Mr. Bruce came slowly 
back to where the boys were awaiting the verdict* 

"It's a fracture of the spine," he said soberly. 
" The car must have struck the potato cart, and driven 
the handle against his spine. The doctor doesn't 
speak very hopefully, but he wants to consult with 
another physician before he does anything." 

" There must be good hospitals in Portland/' Curtis 
observed. " Why doesn't he get a regular surgeon to 
take the case ? " 
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"Yes, I should think that would be best," Wally 
added. "They can't do very much for him here," 
and he looked helplessly at the house with its meager 
furnishings. Indeed, it seemed as though a person in 
good health might have found it hard to be happy 
in such quarters, and it was a desperately poor place 
in which to expect an injured child to regain strength 
and health. 

" What's his name, Mr. Bruce? " Clinton asked. 

" Arland — Robert Arland." 
Well, what shall we do ? " 

It has been a hard morning," Mr. Bruce said, 
" and now it is nearly one o'clock. Let us go up to 
our neighbors and get some dinner. We can't do any- 
thing more here just now, and so we might as well take 
care of ourselves for a while." 

They found the farmhouse without difficulty, and 
were speedily provided with the best the larder af- 
forded. As they ate, they told the story of their 
neighbors' misfortune to the kind-hearted folk at the 
house, all of whom expressed sincere sympathy, and 
urged Mr. Bruce to permit them to aid in the work of 
relief. 

After a little conference, it was agreed that one of 
the hired men should drive Mr. Bruce into the city 
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to seek skilled surgical assistance, while the farmer's 
wife remained with Mrs. Arland. 

The boys went back to continue their vigil, and the 
time dragged heavily. Harold reminded them how 
nearly they resembled the substitutes on the side-lines 
— doing nothing but look on, waiting, watching, 
eager, ready, yet doing nothing helpful. 

They were doing much without realizing it. The 
heart of the anxious mother was braver, and her hope 
stronger because she knew that these boys — but a few 
years older than her own — had unselfishly turned 
aside from their pleasure to watch in spirit with her 
by the bedside of her injured boy. 

About half-past four, a large touring car halted by 
the gate, and the Ramblers hurried out to greet Mr. 
Bruce. Two older men were in the car, and it was 
briefly explained that they were surgeons who had 
come out from Portland to examine the patient and 
advise a course of treatment. 

The minutes passed until nearly an hour had slipped 
away. Then the surgeons reappeared, and one of 
them gently carried Robert in his arms. Mr. Bruce 
followed, carrying a small package. Then came Mrs. 
Arland, who locked the door behind her, and hurried 
toward the waiting car. 
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Mr Bruce helped her in, and gave the package into 
her charge. Then the auto slowly moved toward 
Portland, and Mr. Bruce returned to the boys. 

"These doctors feel very hopeful about Rob/' he 
said cheerfully. "His spine is injured, and he will 
have to wear a plaster jacket until it heals, but if he 
stands the trip to the hospital all right, the chances 
are in favor of ultimate recovery. Of course/' he 
added more soberly, " there is always danger of par- 
tial paralysis when the spine is injured, and it would 
be a sad disappointment, if he never could walk again, 
but we hope it won't be as bad as that." 

"No, that would be awful," Harold declared. 
" Gee! I'd have a fit if I couldn't get around on my 
feet." 

" Where shall we spend the night ? " Clinton wanted 
to know. 

Mr. Bruce drew out his watch. " It's nearly six," 
he said, " and we have nothing to keep us here. Let's 
get supper at the farmhouse where we had dinner, 
then go right on to Portland. It will be light until 
eight, and we can easily reach it by that time." 

This they did. The farmer's wife had returned to 
her home before the surgeons removed Rob to the city, 
so supper was ready for the Ramblers when they 
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arrived. After settling their account, they started for 
Portland, and as they walked, Mr. Bruce told them the 
story of little Robert Arland and his mother. 

"I learned these things/' he explained, " partly 
from Mrs. Arland, partly from the local doctor, and 
partly from the young fanner who drove me into Port- 
land. I don't know what would have become of them 
if some one had not come to their relief. Rob is 
nearly eleven, and a strong, sturdy little fellow he is, 
too. 

" His father was a minister, and his mother taught 
in a girls' school before her marriage. A country 
minister is never overpaid, and it seemed as if Mr. 
Arland labored in a parish more than usually poor — 
or possibly grossly careless of the minister's welfare. 
However, he was young, strong, and hopeful. He did 
not care so much for his own material comfort as long 
as he could work at his chosen profession, and he 
stuck to it pluckily for seven years. All the while, the 
people for whom he labored so unselfishly were starv- 
ing him — starving his body with their miserliness, 
starving his heart with their cold, critical, narrow- 
minded bigotry. He lost courage, finally, and found 
after his seven years of conscientious endeavor that 
he had little to show for it save a worn-out body. He 
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could work no more, so the little family — three of 
them — moved into a small town where Mrs. Arland 
had an opportunity to teach. 

"Gradually, Mr. Arland drifted away from this 
life, literally done to death by the cold-blooded heart- 
lessness of those who professed a religion of faith, 
hope, and love. Two years ago, he died. 

"Mrs. Arland continued to teach, and you can 
understand how her hope for the future centered in 
her boy. He it was who gave her the courage to 
keep bravely at work, and to overcome the bitter 
thoughts of the past with the more pleasant ones of 
a brighter and happier future. 

"For a time, the little school prospered, and her 
position was secure. Then it changed hands and 
passed into the possession of a rascal who failed to 
pay the salaries of the teachers. He put them off 
from time to time with vague promises, and at length 
fled with all the money he could gather together. 
That was back in the spring. Of course, the school 
came to an abrupt end. 

"Mrs. Arland was without means, and took the 
first opening that presented itself. The people who 
furnished us with our meals to-day wanted some one 
to take care of their dairy and do such work about 
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the place. Mrs. Arland was glad to undertake this 
because it gave her a little home of her own — that 
little place where she lived is the 'tenant house' of 
the farm. Rob also found ways of making himself 
useful, and he kept so well and happy that his mother 
was content. 

"The rest you know. I dare say the neighbors 
would have been kind, but there is so little that can 
be done in such a case without skilled surgical aid. 
The boy is now in the best of hands, and everything 
possible will be done for him." 

There was a little pause after Mr. Bruce concluded 
his recital. Then Harold said, "I'm glad we could 
help him. It makes me feel good inside/ 9 

" Yes," Wally declared, " we'll always be glad we 
did it, and if we can pull him through this trouble all 
right, my father will tell me that it was a very profit- 
able investment. Investments always get him where 
he lives." 

"I think we can provide for Mrs. Arland, too, 
without going out of our way at all," Mr. Bruce sug- 
gested. " I don't know whether you have heard it or 
not, but it's no secret that Mrs. Maginn, our very 
efficient matron at St. Dunstan's, is anxious to be 
relieved. She is not as young as when she began her 
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duties, and her dream for years has been to spend her 
last years on Scottish soil. Doctor Prune has per- 
suaded her to remain through next year, but her place 
positively must be filled. It is not easy to find a capa- 
ble woman who is willing to work in this capacity, but 
I think Mrs. Arland would welcome the opportunity. 
[When her mind is less disturbed, I will speak of it 
to her, and also to the Doctor, if she cares to consider 
the matter." 

" That'll be great ! " declared Harold with enthusi- 
asm. " Then Rob can go right there to school when 
he's old enough, and we can keep an eye on him." 

" Oh, sure ! " Clinton responded. " Why don't you 
look ahead and say he'll probably make the 'varsity 
team in five or six years ? He has a fine future before 
him/' 

" Well," grunted Harold, " you wouldn't expect it 
to be behind him, would you? " 

" We ought to find some mail in Portland," Clinton 
said. " It's some time since we heard from anyone." 

"Hasn't she written to you, Clint?" Harold in- 
quired solicitously. " Maybe she's forgotten all about 
you. Too bad, old man ! Try to bear up bravely — " 

" Aw, go sit on a tack ! " growled Clinton. " You 
know what letters I'll get as well as I do." 
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" We'll have plenty to write, too/' Wally reminded 
them. " Let's see, when will it be Sunday ? " 

" You're a great one to assist the son of a deceased 
minister if you can't remember when Sunday comes," 
Mr. Bruce said lightly. " It will be the day after to- 



morrow." 
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Oh! Well, I'll have to write home before that, 
probably send a short letter to-night, but Sunday I'll 
settle down and write a lot." 

" Is that what you call the write way to spend the 
day?" Luther inquired innocently. 

" Yes. It starts the week write." 

"Say, if you don't look out, you'll get left, all 
right!" 

It had been a warm day, but the evening was cool, 
and their hearts were much lighter as they swung 
along the highway. The consciousness of having been 
kind brings a warm glow to the heart, and the boys 
had made up their minds that Rob would get well, so 
their natural gayety and buoyancy of spirit drove out 
the gloom and depression of the earlier hours, and they 
were their merry selves again. 

Mr. Bruce found the change infectious, and his 
anxiety gradually slipped away. He caught the 
cheery optimism of his young comrades and persuaded 
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himself that all things were working together for good 
in the case of little Robert Arland and his mother. 

Thus they entered Portland a little after eight, and 
found a very comfortable place in which to lodge — 
the Everett Chambers, an apartment hotel on Oak 
Street 



CHAPTER XXII 
u Portland! change for sebago lake!" 

BEFORE Wally went to bed, he left his films to 
be developed. The last roll was the one 
which the camera contained when he so nar- 
rowly escaped being run down by the speeding car. 
Prints were promised on Monday evening. 

Then he sought his room to write a note to his 
parents concerning his escape and his philanthropic 
venture. 

The others wandered along Congress Street, past 
the Longfellow house and Monument Square, watch- 
ing the passing throng and looking in store windows, 
but it had been a long, hard, trying day, so they were 
glad to go early to bed. 

Next morning, they had breakfast and then wan- 
dered on to the post-office for their mail. A number 
of messages awaited them, one from their friends in 
Portsmouth speaking of continued improvement, and 
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saying that a few days later would see them all 
quartered in a cottage at one of the shore resorts. 
One or two came from friends at Camp St. Dunstan, 
speaking of camp life (chiefly of events not on the 
program) in ways that made the Crimson Ramblers 
glad they were so soon to share its joys. Longer let- 
ters from parents, laden with affectionate messages 
and numerous cautions, were among the others. 

As soon as the hour came when visitors were re- 
ceived at the hospital, the Crimson Ramblers presented 
themselves and were ushered into the reception room, 
the place of many hopes and fears. With fast-beat- 
ing hearts, yet hoping all good things, they awaited 
the appearance of Doctor Randall, the younger of the 
two surgeons who had the case in charge. 

He smiled and nodded reassuringly as he appeared 
in the doorway, freshly attired in immaculate linen 
and redolent with iodoform and antiseptic solutions. 

"The boy is doing splendidly," he announced, 
"We operated last night. The injury is severe, but 
it might have been a great deal worse. He stood the 
trip real well, and has rallied after the operation in 
a very gratifying manner. He was in good condition 
to meet an affair of this sort, and seems likely to re- 
cover if there are no complications." 
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Is there danger of paralysis, Doctor? " Mr. Bruce 
asked. 

Doctor Randall hesitated. "Possibly, possibly/' 
he admitted, " though we can't tell yet He's all right 
above the waist, but there may be trouble when he 
tries to walk. If paralysis should come, it would be 
in the legs. However, it may not be as bad as that. 
We are going to dress him in a plaster jacket to-day, 
and after that, with good care and proper treatment, 
we can look for slow, steady improvement" Then 
he described the injury to Mr. Bruce, but the technical 
terms were so confusing and puzzling to the boys that 
they gained very little information from it 

They left the hospital then, after sending cheering 
messages to Rob and his mother, and wandered out- 
doors to see the sights in the beautiful "Forest 
City." 

The day was warm, making the cool, fresh air of 
the sea greatly to be desired, so the party decided to 
spend the day sailing among the islands of Casco Bay. 

They reached Custom House Wharf in time to make 
close connections with the little steamer for Orr's 
Island. The boat swung out into the harbor and the 
trip began. 

" That breeze feels fine," Harold said contentedly, 
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as he settled himself to enjoy the marine panorama. 
" Say there are a few islands here." 

Clinton had been attentively studying the folder 
issued by the steamboat company. " And see what 
funny names they have ! " he cried. " Here's Upper 
Goose, Lower Goose, and the Goslings." 

"They got the Goose family together/' laughed 
Wally, "but the cows are badly scattered. Here's 
East Brown Cow, West Brown Cow, Little Bull, 
White Bull, and Cow Island. They're spread all over 
the landscape." 

" And there are other animals, too," added Clinton. 
" Ram Island, Crab Island, Heron, Seal, Blacksnake, 
Eagle, Whale, Horse, Bear, Sheep, Hen — flesh, fish, 
and fowl all represented." 

The islands were rugged, picturesque and well- 
wooded. Cottages and hotels clustered about the 
several landings, and the water was dotted with craft 
of all sort.' Here and there, a lighthouse stood in 
solitary aloofness, like a sentinel guarding a secluded 
outpost. It was a scene of rare beauty, interest and 
charm. 

They tarried at Orr's Island long enough to eat a 
w shore dinner," then came back in the boat on its re- 
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turn trip, reaching Portland between three and four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

Returning to their rooms, Wally found a telegram 
awaiting him. It had been delivered during the day. 
In some alarm, he tore open the yellow envelope. 
Then, after a brief survey of its contents, passed the 
dispatch to Mr. Bruce. 

This was the message : — 

" Thankful you escaped. Help injured boy as Mr. 
Bruce directs. Will endorse whatever measures he 
advises. Keep me informed." 

"I knew fatherM want to help," Wally said. 
"Let's call the hospital on the 'phone and get a 
report." 

They did this the next time they went out, and 
learned that Rob was doing all that the doctors could 
expect. Then they decided to have an early supper 
and spend the evening at Cape Elizabeth. 

A trolley car took them over by way of South Port- 
land and on to the Casino. They rambled along the 
paths, watching the surf break over the rocks and 
enjoying the natural and artificial attractions of this 
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delightful place, then returned by way of Meeting 
House Hill, and soon after exchanged " good nights." 

Sunday was cloudy and showery, but there were 
letters to write, and enough reading matter to fill odd 
moments. The afternoon was pleasantly broken by 
a Y. M. C A. service which they attended and pro- 
nounced good. In the evening, the storm clouds 
rolled away, and the Ramblers took a long walk 
through the streets of the city. 

"There's one thing certain," Curtis said, as they 
separated for the night, " if there should be a party 
organized at camp to take a trip to Portland, we won't 
need to go. We have tramped through its streets, 
sailed on its waters, and trolleyed in its cars. What 
more can we do ? " 

"Wait until to-morrow/' Mr. Bruce told him. 
"There are some delightful trolley trips around the 
city, and we can spend a whole day very pleasantly in 
this manner." 

Monday morning they lingered about the breakfast 
table, planning the day's program. 

" I suppose we ought to stay around here for a day 
or two," Clinton suggested. "We want to be near 
Rob in case something is needed." 

" It would be better, I think," Mr. Bruce assented. 
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" We are really ahead of our schedule, not being due 
at camp until next Thursday. If necessary, wc can 
leave here on the morning train and connect with the 
boat that reaches camp the same afternoon. There is 
enough to do here to keep us busy for several days, 
and, as Clinton says, we may be needed. Rob will 
be well cared for during the weeks of convalescence 
and we can visit him occasionally, so there will be no 
need of delaying our trip more than a few days." 

" I wish we could get hold of the man who ran him 
down," Luther said savagely. " They ought to hang 
a man who goes tearing through the country that 
way." 

Wally shook his head. " Fm afraid we can never 
find him. It was just a rattle, a rush and a cloud of 
dust. It all happened so suddenly that we couldn't 
take any notice of the car." 

"Too bad you didn't have more time, Wally," 
Harold said. " If only you had taken a picture of 
the car as it passed, we could have turned it over to 
Hank Hawkeye, and said, ' Here, Hank, find this ! " 

Curtis threw out his chest pompously, " Ah, if you 
had furnished the mighty Hank Hawkeye with this 
single clue, yonder villain's bones would now be 
bleaching in the sun." 
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"Go easy there," whispered Clinton. "We're at- 
tracting attention/' 

"That's all right — as long as we don't attract 
flies," was the undisturbed response. 

Mr. Bruce sighed, and picked up the coffee pot to 
fill his cup. 

" It's going to pour ! " Harold cried suddenly. 

All looked through the nearest window in a sur- 
prised fashion, for the sun had been shining brightly 
when they entered. As far as could be seen, the 
weather conditions had not changed in any way. 

" Ananias ! " exclaimed Luther severely. " It won't 
pour to-day." 

" No, the sun is shining as bright as a dollar," 
Curtis added, glaring at the alarmist. 

"What's the use of scaring a fellow?" demanded 
Clinton. " My heart is going pit-a-pat, and I'm ex- 
cited over the false alarm." 

Harold grinned cheerfully. "You certainly bit 
hard," he declared. "Who said anything about the 
weather? I was talking about the coffee pot." 

He was threatened with martyrdom, and Mr. Bruce 
saved him from speedy annihilation by outlining pos- 
sible trolley trips. 
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They took the "Belt Line" trip first, passing 
through the suburbs of the city and on as far as Deer- 
ing, returning thence to the starting place. The rest 
of the morning they spent at Riverton Park, taking din- 
ner at the Casino. In the afternoon, they went out to 
Yarmouth by way of Underwood Spring. 

After supper, Wally announced his intention of 
going after his pictures. The others speedily invited 
themselves to accompany him, so the whole party in- 
vaded the little shop where the films had been left for 
treatment. 

Yes, the prints were ready. "There's one there 
that ain't extra good," the storekeeper explained 
apologetically. "I did the best I could with it, but 
your shutter wasn't fast enough, or maybe you moved 
your camera. It looks like an automobile race." 

Wally had been excitedly turning over the prints as 
the man spoke. Now he drew out the one in ques- 
tion, while the Ramblers eagerly gathered about for a 
view. There was the offending car, blurred and in- 
distinct, but unmistakable. In the farther distance, 
a little out of focus, was the potato cart. The pro- 
prietor obligingly loaned them a magnifying glass, 
and after some study they deciphered the numerals on 
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the license tag hanging in the rear of the speeding car. 
These were almost illegible, but could be distinguished 
with the aid of the glass. 

" How did I ever get that? " Wally asked in a per- 
plexed tone. 

" You were about to take a picture when the car 
appeared, weren't you ? " Mr. Bruce inquired. 

" Yes, sir. I had the camera f ocussed and every- 
thing ready. I wa9 going to take a picture of the 
crowd under the tree.*' 

u Well, when you fell, you must have snapped the 
shutter in some way, and the automobile, being in 
focus, was taken." 

" That's itl " cried Wally. " I remember now. I 
had the bulb in my hand when I heard the racket be- 
hind and jumped. I must have squeezed the bulb 
without thinking. There's a good lens and shutter 
equipment on my camera, and probably the auto was 
moving faster than I was, so it got taken. Isn't it 
great to have a picture like that ? " 

" It ought to enable us to locate the owner of the 
car," Mr. Bruce reminded him. " You'd better have 
some more prints made, Wally. They may be needed. 
Clearer evidence than that could hardly be obtained." 

So Wally ordered a dozen, and the Ramblers de- 
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cided to visit the hospital, and lay this new evidence 
before Doctor Randall. The physician had mani- 
fested a lively interest in the matter, not only because 
it affected his young patient, but also because he was 
prominent in the affairs of a local automobile club, 
the members of which were pledged to discourage out- 
rageous speeding and reckless driving. 

Hence, the Ramblers felt that in him they would 
find a sensible counselor and an active helper in the 
search for this modern car of Juggernaut 



CHAPTER XXIII 

JUGGERNAUT IS DISCOVERED 

DOCTOR RANDALL listened with evident 
interest to the story of this latest discovery, 
and carefully examined the curious picture. 
" I suppose we'll have a job to locate that number, 
even now when we know it," Luther suggested. 

" Possibly, though it may not prove difficult," Doc- 
tor Randall replied. "Our association maintains a 
' blacklist ' of reckless motorists, and if that number is 
recorded, we shall soon know whose car it is." 

He stepped to the telephone in the hall and soon 
was in communication with the automobile club. 
Presently he came back, laughing gleefully. 

" We've caught him now, I hope," he said. " It is 
not often that so large a fish gets into our net, nor 
one whose capture gives us so much satisfaction. The 
man who owns that car is one of the most persistent 
offenders in the neighborhood. He is speed-crazed, 
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and drives his car recklessly whenever he imagines he 
can escape 'detection. We have been gunning for him 
a long time, but without success. He has insolently 
defied our efforts to reduce him to the ranks of those 
who enjoy reasonably the pleasures of motoring, and 
now I propose that we make him pay heavily for his 
criminal carelessness." 

" What do you mean, Doctor ? " Wally asked, as the 
physician paused. 

"Just thisl That man ,is enormously rich. A 
small fine would make no difference in his attitude, 
though it would grieve him terribly, for he is as mean 
and miserly as he is wealthy. He has a morbid terror 
of courts and law proceedings, so that I fancy he 
would pay a large sum to the victim of his reckless- 
ness, rather than fight a suit which would probably be 
decided against him. Now, I propose this. We will 
secure a good lawyer, give him the evidence that we 
have, and threaten this man, Carter Aymesly, with a 
suit." 

" I should say that would be a good thing to do," 
cried Mr. Bruce heartily. " Mrs. Arland, I feel sure, 
will be willing to have us represent her in the matter. 
She, of course, as Rob's guardian, will be the plain- 
tiff." 
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Doctor Randall nodded. " A fund like that would 
be a great aid, I should say. While we are about it, 
we'll set our figure pretty high. I suggest that we 
make Aymesly pay five thousand dollars to Mrs. 
Arland, in trust for Rob, and also defray all the ex- 
penses of treatment." 

The Crimson Ramblers gasped. " Why, he'd never 
consent I " Mr. Bruce declared. " That's almost high- 
way robbery." 

Not at all 1 " protested Doctor Randall vehemently. 

I tell you he'll do whatever we say. You don't 
know Carter Aymesly I This isn't blackmail, and we 
are not merely trying to assess the intrinsic valuation 
of Rob's injuries. We're attempting to discipline a 
man who has impudently defied law and jeopardized 
life. We are striving to punish him in the only way 
that will affect his future conduct. It will be a bene- 
fit to the Commonwealth to have such a man restrained, 
so we are taking high ground in our action. Inci- 
dentally, of course, Rob will be benefited, but so will 
the State and all citizens who use the highways." 

"I catch your point of view," Mr. Bruce replied. 
" Under the circumstances, it will be best to follow the 
plan you advise." 

" It won't be difficult," Doctor Randall told them, as 
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they rose to go. " Carter Aymesly loves his money, 
but he will not dare appear in court to defend a suit. 
He will think he is being blackmailed, but we don't care 
what he thinks so long as he has some sense of the 
welfare of those who use our roads knocked into his 
head." 

" If Rob gets all that, it'll put him through school," 
Clinton declared happily. 

Doctor Randall laughed good-naturedly. "If he 
were a few years older, he'd make you fellows hustle," 
he asserted. " He has a good head, and a little fund 
like this will help him get an education. Why, just 
think, he may be a minister when he grows up or a 
professor — " with a bow toward Mr. Bruce. 

"Or a doctor," replied Mr. Bruce, returning the 
bow. " Do you think his injury will prove a handi- 
cap?" 

" No ! " Doctor Randall shook his head. " There 
are no signs of any internal injuries. It seems as if 
the handle of the cart must have struck him a glancing 
blow as it swung around. Three of the lumbar verte- 
brae were knocked out of place, but we have patched 
him up so that he will have as much ' backbone ' as 
any one. At first, he had some difficulty in moving 
his legs, and that made us feel a little anxious. To* 
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day that weakness seemed to have been overcome, and 
I hope all danger of paralysis is past." 

The Ramblers heartily echoed this hope and filed 
out to plan the downfall of one Carter Aymesly, de- 
fendant. 

"We must get all the evidence possible," Mr. 
Bruce said. " It appeared as if the car were bound 
for Old Orchard, and we ought to establish the 
fact that it actually passed over the road at the time 
mentioned. A detective bureau would aid us in 
that." 

" There must be one in the city," Clinton declared. 
" Let's ask a cop." 

Portland policemen are ever accommodating and 
courteous, and the Ramblers were soon directed to a 
reliable office where it was promised that prompt 
attention would be given their request for aid. 

When the boys went to bed, they were full of ex- 
citement, and felt that the net was being drawn more 
and more closely about Carter Aymesly, defendant. 

Tuesday morning, bright and early, the Ramblers 
sought the address given as the home of the reckless 
motorist. It was a plain dwelling, giving no hint of 
the owner's wealth. A garage, equally plain, stood 
near the house, and from within it came various 
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sounds indicating that a car was being prepared for a 
trip. 

They lingered in the vicinity for a time, and finally 
heard the car, as it came puffing along the driveway, 
halting at length before the house. 

"Let's see if we can extract anything from the 
chauffeur," Wally suggested, and they drew closer, 
surrounding the waiting car. 

" Well, how many people did you kill on your last 
trip?" Clinton demanded, as Mr. Bruce slipped be- 
hind the car, and found the number of the license tag 
to be the same as that on the car in Wally's picture. 

The chauffeur glared insolently at the speaker. 
" What yer givin' us ? " he sneered. 

" Oh, I was just wondering how many more persons 
you'd run over since you caught that little fellow last 
Friday." 

" Yer crazy ! " was the angry response, but the man 
was visibly alarmed. 

" Not at all. We were right there and saw it. You 
nearly ran over us, but the little fellow was not so 
fortunate in making his escape, so you banged into 
him." 

" Yer talkin' hot air ! " cried the man. " Yer can't 
prove nothin' ! 
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Wally stepped up and handed him the picture. 
Silently they watched him. His face turned pale, and 
the hand which clutched the picture trembled. Then 
he pulled himself together, and his countenance became 
flushed with passion. 

"This for yer picture!" he cried defiantly, and 
tore it into small pieces which he thrust into his 
pocket. 

" Oh, we have the film, you know," Wally reminded 
him. "That picture is nothing. We can have a 
dozen more printed any time we want them." 

" Well, what yer goin' to do about it ? " demanded 
the man helplessly. 

Mr. Bruce stepped forward. " If you will do what 
we want," he said, "we won't do anything to you. 
Otherwise, we'll hand you over to the first policeman 
who comes along." 

" What do yer want ? " the man asked sullenly. 

"We want to know two things. First, did you 
run into a boy last Friday morning, on the road be- 
tween Portland and Old Orchard ? " 

The man nodded. " Yes, I did." 

" And was Mr. Aymesly in the car at the time ? " 

" Sure he was ! He wanted to break his previous 
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record f'r time. We couldn't get the car goin' fast 
'nough to suit him." 

" That's all I want to know. Now I want you to 
promise to say nothing to Mr. Aymesly about what 
has passed between us." 

" I'll be glad to promise that/' declared the man, 
and the Ramblers left him. 

Then Mr. Bruce calmly approached the front door 
of the house, and rang the bell. 

" Is Mr. Aymesly in ? " he asked the maid who re- 
sponded. 

He was, and soon Mr. Bruce was ushered into his 
presence. 

"Ah, good morning, Mr. Aymesly, I see you are 
all ready to go out for a ride, so I will not detain you 
now. Will you be at liberty this evening? " 

Mr. Aymesly looked doubtful. "Do you want to 
see me on business ? " 

" It is a matter involving more than five thousand 
dollars," was the ambiguous reply. 

" I'll be here," cried Mr. Aymesly, his eyes spark- 
ling. " Come as early as you like." 

Mr. Bruce thanked him, and joined the boys out- 
side. 
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Then they reported results to Doctor Randall who 
was highly delighted, and congratulated them upon 
their success. " I'll go with you to-night," he volun- 
teered. "You may need medical testimony, and I 
just want to see old Aymesly's face when he sees 
five thousand dollars slipping away from him." 

Doctor Randall gave them a card of introduction to 
a capable attorney, who promised to draw up the neces- 
sary papers and present them for the defendant's con- 
sideration that night. 

In the afternoon, the detective bureau reported that 
Carter Aymesly had dined at Old Orchard on Friday 
noon, and the keeper of the garage at the hotel had 
recorded the number of the car in his entry book. The 
number was found to be the same as that carried on 
the car in Wally's picture. 

The hours dragged slowly that afternoon for ( the 
Crimson Ramblers, but they employed various de- 
vices to occupy the time, and eight o'clock arrived in 
due course of time. 

Accompanied by Doctor Randall and their attorney, 
the party made its way to the home of Mr. Aymesly. 
The wondering maid escorted them into her em- 
ployer's presence, and he seemed no less surprised than 
she at the size of the delegation. 
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" Mr. Aymesly," the attorney began, " it is alleged 
that on the morning of last Friday you were causing 
your car to be driven at a high and unlawful rate 
of speed between this city and Old Orchard. You 
ran into and seriously injured a boy named Robert 
Arland, and I represent his legal guardian, by whom 
I have been instructed to commence action against 
you." 

Carter Aymesly's face had turned a sickly white 
during the lawyer's remarks, and he did not reply 
promptly. 

I deny your allegation," he gasped, finally. 
Denials are useless, Mr. Aymesly," the attorney 
continued calmly. " You took dinner last Friday noon 
at Old Orchard. Your car was recorded in the garage 
at that place. It also was seen on the road thither. 
Your chauffeur has admitted, in the presence of wit- 
nesses, that this car struck the boy in question, and 
in this picture " — here he laid one of the prints be- 
fore Mr. Aymesly, — "you will, perhaps, recognize 
your position just before the accident." 

Mr. Aymesly appeared dazed, as he listened to the 
multiplication of evidence. He stared at the picture 
before him in a confused, helpless manner. It was 
fully a minute before he spoke. 
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" This is just a scheme to blackmail me," he said 
bitterly. " How much damages do you expect ? " 

" Our suit will be for five thousand dollars, and all 
expenses of medical treatment for the plaintiff," the 
attorney announced. 

Carter Aymesly leaped from his chair in a fury of 
rage. " This is an outrage I " he shouted. " I won't 
pay you a cent ! I'll fight this to the end ! You can't 
come around and blackmail me ! " He paced back and 
forth excitedly, pouring out objections and anathemas. 

"Very well, Mr. Aymesly," said the attorney 
quietly. " We thought you would prefer to settle this 
matter quietly. We will fight you in court if you 
wish, but then you will have to sustain the additional 
cost of the suit, and be assured that the case will re- 
ceive full notice in the press." 

Aymesly's passion suddenly left him, and he dropped 
limply into his chair. He looked old and worn. His 
face twitched nervously and his hands were clenched. 
At last, his insatiable thirst for speed and his grossly 
selfish disregard of life and property had brought the 
immutable vengeance of fate upon him. 

" How do I know whether your client was injured 
at all ? " he demanded. 

" Doctor Randall will inform you upon that point," 
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was the reply. "His reputation and professional 
standing in the city will remove all possible suspicion 
of fraud." 

Doctor Randall briefly outlined a description of his 
patient's injury, without exaggeration, yet fully em- 
phasizing the gravity of spinal injury. 

Aymesly looked wretchedly miserable. "Will this 
be known if I meet your terms ? " he asked in a husky 
voice. 

" I can assure you that no information will be given 
by any of us," he was told. 

There was a moment of silence. Then Aymesly 
threw up his hands in a gesture of despair. "This 
ends all the pleasure I've had in motoring," he de- 
clared bitterly, glaring sullenly at the self-controlled 
young attorney. " I'll never go out in that car again, 
and expose myself to the mercy of sharks who make 
me a victim because they imagine I have money. 
Money! Oh!" (he groaned in utter anguish of 
spirit) " This will ruin me ! " 

" Never mind that ! There will be poorer men in 
the city, even if you agree to our proposed terms." 

Aymesly sighed — it was almost a sob. " You have 
me at your mercy," he exclaimed venomously. " If 
I did what I should, I'd fight this outrageous proposi- 
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tion you've made, but there's nothing left for me 
except to settle with you on your own terms. Here ! 
Let me have your papers ! " 

Thus, figuratively, Aymesly's sword was passed over 
to the Crimson Ramblers, and there was great rejoic- 
ing by every one concerned except the defendant. 
Quickly the news sped to the hospital, and then the 
happy group had to extend its fellowship to include a 
little fellow in an unyielding jacket of plaster, and an 
anxious mother, who felt that her burden was slipping 
away; that the long night of sorrow and privation 
would soon give place to a brighter and happier day. 




CHAPTER XXIV 

A NIGHT IN THE WILDERNESS 

AY, do you realize that we're due at camp 
to-morrow ? " Luther demanded next morn- 
ing, as the Crimson Ramblers wandered out 
in search of breakfast. 

" That's right ! " gasped Harold. " We are, but I 
didn't think of it until now." 

" I don't know what would become of you poor chil- 
dren if it weren't for me," sighed Luther, shaking his 
head in apprehensive fashion. 

" And Hank Hawkeye too," added Curtis, " What 
is home without a Hank Hawkeye ? " 

" A carpet sweeper'd be more useful," grunted the 
practical Clinton, "Shall we be able to get up to 
camp to-morrow?" 

" I see no reason why we cannot," Mr. Bruce replied. 
"We are only fifteen or sixteen miles from Sebago 
Lake, and we should be able to make it before the 
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boat leaves to-morrow morning. Then we will arrive 
at camp in the afternoon just as we planned." 

"Do we need to stay around here any longer?" 
Wally asked. 

Mr. Bruce shook his head. " I think not. Rob is 
getting along slowly, and is assured the best of care. 
Mr. Aymesly has signed the necessary legal papers, 
agreeing to settle at our terms. There is no reason for 
delaying our trip. We can very quickly be reached 
in camp by long distance telephone, and can come in to 
the city in a few hours if necessary. No, I think we 
can journey onward to-day." 

" I'll bet that old Aymesly didn't sleep a wink all 
night," Harold suggested with a laugh. 

"No, he'll think he's a bankrupt," added Curtis, 
remembering the anguish which the promise to pay 
had caused. 

" He will be suffering from 'pull-money-ary ' trouble 
for some time," Mr. Bruce observed solemnly, at which 
the boys showed signs of suffering elsewhere located. 

By ten o'clock they were ready to start. They had 
taken leave of Mrs. Arland and Rob (who was fight- 
ing his way back to health with cheerful courage) 
and each Rambler had a happy, contented feeling in 
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his heart as he listened to Mrs. Arland's words of 
deep appreciation. 

They had called upon the young attorney who had 
forced a settlement with Carter Aymesly, and felt con- 
vinced that no mercy would be shown the arrogantly 
selfish defendant. 

They had sent their trunk on to Sebago Lake, and 
had settled their account at the Everett Chambers. 

Now they were on the road toward Cumberland 
Mills, where they expected to get their midday meal. 

" I'd like to spend a night outdoors before we finish 
our tramp," Luther said, looking off into the dark 
shadowy recesses of the thick woods. 

"Well, you haven't much choice as to a night," 
Curtis responded. "If we spend any night in the 
wilderness, it'll have to be to-night." 

"As the old gospel hymn says, 'Why not to- 
night ? ' " Mr. Bruce added. 

" I'm willing if you want to try it," Wally declared. 

"Where shall we locate, and how can we manage 
it ? " Clinton asked cautiously. 

" Grandpa wants a chart and a compass before he'll 
start off," Harold said mockingly, as he tickled 
Clinton's ear with a long straw. 
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"We can find plenty of good places near Sebago 
Lake/' Mr. Bruce declared. "If we were going to 
camp for several days, we should be very particular 
about selecting a good camp site — one that was near 
water, with plenty of wood about, and sufficiently 
elevated to assure proper drainage, but almost any 
secluded spot will answer our purpose." 

" Yes, we won't need blankets," sighed Curtis, wip- 
ing the perspiration from his face. 

" Newspapers will do very nicely in an emergency," 
Mr. Bruce continued. " The ground is dry now, and 
it will be warm to-night unless the weather changes 
suddenly, so we can live in the wilderness overnight 
if you care to." 

Of course, the Crimson Ramblers declared enthusi- 
astically that the proposition just suited them, and 
would prove a fitting climax to the long trip. 

Passing through Cumberland Mills, where they had 
dinner, their course lay through South Windham, New- 
hall, White Rock, and on to Sebago Lake. 

About the middle of the afternoon, Curtis said sud- 
denly, " What'U we eat out there in the pathless wilder- 
ness ? " 

Wally obligingly suggested a menu. " Mock turtle 
soup, oysters on the half shell, olives, broiled blue- 
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fish with tartar sauce, calves' liver with Spanish dress- 
ing, fillet of beef, lemon sherbet, demi-tasse — " 

The others suppressed his gastronomic enthusiasm. 
" Say, Wally, have pity on us," Curtis pleaded. " I 
haven't eaten a mouthful for four hours." 

" That must break the record for you," Clinton de- 
clared. " You'd think from Wally's bill of fare that 
he'd been used to living in style, wouldn't you? I'll 
bet he never gets anything to eat at home except 
baked beans and fishballs." 

"And pie for breakfast," Wally supplemented. 
" Oh, yum-yum ! " 

"We'll have a real camp meal," Mr. Bruce said. 
"We can buy eggs, bacon, potatoes, bread, butter, 
milk, and ginger cookies at the next store. Then we'll 
have a supper that you won't soon forget." 

" I've had suppers that I haven't forgotten all night," 
sighed Harold. "I hope ours won't turn out to be 
like that." 

"Don't worry! Mr. Bruce is a famous cook," 
Luther told them. "I've seen his fine work in the 
chemical laboratory." 

Presently they came to a small village, where the 
supplies were to be purchased. Harold and Wally 
were entrusted with the funds which must furnish the 
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evening meal, and boldly invaded the rural source of 
supply. 

" We'd like to buy some eggs, please/' Harold com- 
menced, looking at his list. 

" Eggs ! What kind of eggs ? " the proprietor de- 
manded suspiciously. 

"Why — why — er — eggs, you know!" Harold 
gasped. " Just plain eggs." 

" Chickens before they're hatched," Wally added. 

The shopkeeper was a faded, solemn-looking man, 
with a fringe of hair under his chin and a shining 
absence of it above. He fixed his eyes on the ceiling, 
and in a sort of chant replied, " We have strictly fresh 
eggs, fresh laid eggs, fresh eggs, State eggs, and 

eggs" 

" Oh ! Well we want 'em to eat, you know," Har- 
old said. 

"Yes, to eat, not to encourage amateur actors," 
Wally added mischievously. 

They bought the eggs then (the "strictly fresh" 
variety) and the other things needful. The packages 
were divided among the boys, and the Ramblers con- 
tinued their journey, keeping a sharp lookout for a 
good place in which to spend the night. 

About six o'clock, they discovered an ideal spot. 
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For some time, they had seen no sign of human habita- 
tion, and the woods seemed to grow increasingly dense 
as they advanced. A stream, crossing the road under 
an old bridge, had lured them from the highway to 
follow its winding course. Perhaps two hundred 
yards back, they came upon a little clearing with pine 
trees standing in closed ranks on three sides. A thick 
carpet of pine needles covered the ground, and the 
little stream rippled over the stones close by. 

"Just the place!" declared Mr. Bruce, and the 
Ramblers prepared to cast anchor in this peaceful har- 
bor. 

The combined odors of bacon and eggs frying, and 
potatoes baking in the coals would have beguiled even 
a jaded appetite, but with the boys — well, supper 
was ready before any of them perished, though all de- 
clared that it was a narrow escape. 

It requires no little dexterity to eat a fried egg from 
a birch bark plate, with only a pocket knife and fingers 
to aid, so there was a spice of excitement about the 
evening meal. When every last crumb had disap- 
peared, the Ramblers had to stop eating, but they were 
full of satisfaction as well as other things, and it was 
a merry, contented group that gathered, a little later, 
about the camp fire, 
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The sunset glow sifted through the trees. Already, 
a star or two had flung out its pale beams. The deep 
silence of the shadows was stealing through the forest. 
Only the little brook sang its song as it had 
at noonday, and even here there seemed to be a peculiar 
note reserved for the evensong. 

It seemed just the place to quote the familiar lines 
from Shakespeare's " As You Like It," and Mr. Bruce 
repeated them as the Ramblers lay comfortably about 
the fire. 

" Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
I would not change it." 

" When Shakespeare wrote about the envious court, 
do you suppose he meant basketball court ? " Harold in- 
quired innocently. 

" No, it was either tennis court or Supreme Court," 
Wally assured him. 

The talk drifted back over the stirring events of the 
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two weeks past Then — as they were upon the eve 
of entrance into Camp St. Dunstan — they discussed 
the fun ahead. Mr. Bruce told one story after an- 
other of events at camp during the years of his asso- 
ciation with it, and the hours passed swiftly and 
pleasantly. At length, the fire died down and the 
Ramblers stretched themselves upon the soft and fra- 
grant cushion of pine needles, and prepared for 
sleep. 

Wally was just beginning to doze. All at once, 
close to his ear, he heard a familiar sound, 
" Bz-z-z-z ! " He slapped viciously, and turned over. 
A mocking cry floated down, " Bz-z-z-z ! " 

" O dear 1 The skeets have got us ! " he sighed. 

Soon the Ramblers were fighting the mosquitoes. 
They threw enough green wood on the fire to cause 
dense smoke, then wet their handkerchiefs and laid 
them across their faces. Thus protected, they drifted 
off into more or less peaceful slumber. 

Suddenly, a startled yell from Harold rudely dis- 
turbed their peace. 

"What's — what's the matter?" cried Curtis in a 
drowsy tone, as he rubbed his eyes and tried to dis- 
cover possible peril. 
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" Oh nothing! " Harold admitted, " only I woke up 
and saw a light right on the end of my nose. It was 
probably a lightning bug or something, but I thought 
those old pirates, the skeets, were coming after me 
with lanterns." 



CHAPTER XXV 

" CAMP ST. DUNSTAN ! ALL OFF ! " 

NEXT morning, the Ramblers were awake 
early. As they had to tramp into the town 
beyond for breakfast, it was unnecessary to 
urge speed. 

"We've had a swell time, all right!" Wally de- 
clared. " You don't know how much I've enjoyed it 
It was awfully good of you fellows to let me go with 
you." 

"Good, nothing!" Luther protested. "Just for- 
get that, Wally. Your're one of us now, and I'd like 
to see anybody try to break up our crowd!" He 
glared savagely about, as if seeking one with sufficient 
daring to attempt it. 

"Why, good land! We're as intimate as the 

Siamese Twins," said Curtis, "and no one would 

know that we hadn't all started together in our crowd." 

"Yes, children," drawled Curtis, "with the help 
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of little Wally and the mighty Hank Hawkeye, our 
trip has been very pleasant." 

"I've enjoyed it ever so much," Mr. Bruce de- 
clared, thus diverting the attention of those who were 
trying to punish Curtis for his modesty. "It has 
been a fine trip, not all fun to be sure, but that which 
seemed sad and distressing at first came out all right 
in the end. We have had plenty of excitement, ad- 
ventures and stirring experiences of all sort. We have 
had to stand all kinds of jokes, and I think the Crim- 
son Ramblers must be in prime condition to finish a 
long tramp in such good health and spirits." 

"The jokes were hard to stand," Harold sighed, 
" but I'm so small that some of 'em went by me with- 
out hitting." 

" You're growing, Hal," Luther declared. " Your 
hair is longer than it was when we started." 

"Oh, Mr. Bruce, did you speak to Mrs. Arland 
about taking Mrs. Maginn's place ? " Wally asked sud- 
denly. 

" Yes. Mrs. Arland will be very glad to accept this 
opening, especially as it gives Rob such excellent edu- 
cational advantages." 

" And such wonderful company," added Curtis witH 
a sweeping gesture. 
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"Very true," Mr. Bruce agreed. "You may be 
able to develop that boy. It is such a fine thing to 
have a share in moulding a fellow's character. You 
may go out into the woods and carve your initials in 
a young sapling, then come back years later, and see 
those same initials in the trunk of a great tree. Just 
so, in dealing with boys ! You work with a little f el- 
low like Rob, and when he has grown to manhood, 
you can say, 'My initials are there. I helped de- 
velop that life/ " 

The boys looked serious. " It's an awful responsi- 
bility to bring up a boy," Harold said in a comically 
pathetic tone. " I see where we have to be good." 

" Not a wooden Indian in Dunstanburg shall suffer 
at my hands," Luther promised. 

"More than that mortal cannot do," Curtis de- 
claimed tragically. 

" I suppose somebody's been carving initials in me," 
Wally said thoughtfully. 

" It seems probable," Mr. Bruce responded. 

"What kind of tree am I?" Curtis wanted to 
know. 

" I hate to tell you, Curt, but you brought it on 
yourself," sighed Luther. " You're an old chestnut." 

It was some time after this before peace could be 
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restored, but at length the war-cloud disappeared, and 
Clinton said. 

" We'll have two more friends next term. Lock- 
man and Fergus have buried the hatchet" 

" Yes, I'm glad of that/' Luther said with deep sat- 
isfaction. "I don't know of a single person who's 
against us now." 

" Don't forget old Aymesly and the fanner at Old 
Orchard," Clinton reminded them. 

"Oh! They don't count. I was thinking about 
the school" 

They had now reached the foot of the lake. After 
a substantial breakfast, they checked their trunk 
through to Camp St. Dunstan, and Harold solemnly 
announced that it was the last check in its check-ered 
career. 

The steamer was waiting at the dock, and soon the 
Ramblers were among the passengers on board. It 
was a mild, clear morning. The sun was hot, but the 
air that blew down from the lake was fresh and cool. 
Soon a warning blast of the whistle sounded, and 
the last stage of their long journey had been entered. 

"We can't exactly call it the home-stretch," Har- 
old said, "because we're not going home, but we're 
on our last lap." 
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They sailed past the islands — Indian, and Frye's, 
through the " Notch/ 9 across the bar, and then threaded 
their tortuous way up the Songo River, sailing six 
miles and making twenty-seven turns in order to covei 
a distance of two and a half miles " as a crow flies/ 9 

It was nearly noon when they left Naples and started 
up Long Lake. Then the Ramblers left their seats 
and crowded into the bow, eager to catch their first 
glimpse of Camp St. Dunstan. 

At length, their sharp eyes spied the camp buildings, 
far ahead on the east shore. Every minute, the dis- 
tance grew less, and the Ramblers stood spellbound 
watching the vision as it grew clearer. 

" There'll be a lot doing there this summer/ 9 Luther 
predicted. 

There was, but it does not concern this story. If 
those who have followed the Crimson Ramblers thus 
far care to know what took place during the long 
vacation, they may find these experiences chronicled 
in the second book of this series — CAMP ST. DUN- 
STAN. Had the Ramblers been able to lift the veil 
and peer ahead into the future, they might not have 
had the same eager, enthusiastic, tumultuous joy 
stirred within them. However, with them, as with 
all, the future was kindly hidden that they might be 
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prepared with the inspiration of sudden demand, to 
meet each emergency as it arose. 

"Camp St Dunstan!" cried the deckhand. "All 
off for Camp St. Dunstan ! " 

The boat swung in toward the camp landing. All 
the campers had assembled to meet it, and the St 
Dunstan yell sounded forth — sharp and snappy. 
The Ramblers replied from the boat, and there was a 
happy exchange of cheers and various greetings. 

In a minute or two, they were scrambling up the 
gangplank. The long trip of the Crimson Ramblers 
had reached its happy conclusion. No more were they 
a separate, detached part of the school's life, for — 
as the boat sailed away, leaving them in the center of 
a group of happy campers — they united their voices 
with those of their comrades in sounding the camp; 
yell of unity and loyal good-fellowship. 



THE END 
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